


Film: Jodie Foster Joins 
Mel Gibson for a Romp 
Through the Old West. 
Anyone for Cards, or a 
Runaway Stage? 
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Music:Horton Heat 
Puts on a Pretty Good 
Show, and His Album 
Is Not Bad Either. Be 
Warned: This Reverend 
Is Not Ordained. 
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Graduation: The Class of 1994 Bids Farewell to Johns Hopkins 


Ben Carson Speaks at the UndergraduateComencement Ceremony that Ended the 1994-95 Academic Year 


By Mark Binker 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Commencement exercises for the Hopkins 
schools of Arts and Sciences and Engineering 
took place a week ago. As the members of the 
class of 1994 ended their undergraduate ca- 
reers, Hopkins marked the official end of its 


academic year. In a morning ceremony, Doc- 
torates and Masters degrees were conferred. 
United States United Nations Ambassador 
Madeleine Albright was the speaker for the 
morning ceremony. 

The afternoon ceremony started just after 
2:30 p.m.. Following the procession of the 
presiding academic marshals and dignitaries, 


Acting Chaplain Sharon Kugler gave the invo- 
cation. She reminded students that even though 
they were graduating they were not leaving the 
Hopkins community. 


Greeting 


President of the Senior Class of 1994 Peter 





Alex Berg/The Johns HopkinsNews-Letter 


Graduates received their diplomas under a large outdoor tent built on Gilman quad especially for the ceremony. 


Toughest Loss Yet Ends Season for Hopkins Men’s Lacrosse Team 
Valiant Effort Against Princeton in NCAA Quarterfinals is Not Enough for Championship Berth 


by Justin Yuen 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Once uponatime, there was a team that had 
alot of potential, and looked upon the dawning 
season with great hope and joy. All came 
tumbling down one dreadful afternoon during 


their season opener... 


The Blue Jays’ devastating 11-20 opening 
day loss at home to Princeton University led 
many to wonder if the Jays were in the same 
class as Princeton, or defending champ Syra- 
cuse. Doubters maligned the team for having 
an inexperienced defense and a sputtering of- 


fense. 


But all was not lost. A foe just as mighty 


came to their land and met its match... 


Quickly, sentiments were turned around 
when then undefeated and number one Syra- 
cuse was trounced 19-14 weeks later by Hop- 
kins. Maybe the Princeton game was a fluke, 
one of those strange happenings that result 
from opening day jitters. Things were looking 


bright for the Hopkins faithful. 


Unfortunately, the team had its ups and 


downs all season long... 


Then came losses to Virginia and North 
Carolina, which were close calls, but seemed to 
signal a severe weakness in Blue Jay land: poor 
shooting. When a team takes close to 60 shots, 


many expect twenty or thirty goals, not ten. 


The regular season culminated in a solid 
win over Towson State, 12-9, and a loss to 
Loyola, 15-17. Played up Charles Street on the 
campus of Loyola College, the game marked 
the Blue Jays’ first loss to the Greyhounds in31 
meetings, although from 1969 to 1992, Hop- 
kins never played Loyola in the rivalry that was 


just renewed last season. 


Playing in front of a record crowd at Curley 
Field and under driving rain, the teams took 
turns taking the lead, until Loyola tipped the 
scales in their favor at the end of the game. With 
the loss, Hopkins lost the chance to possibly 
gain a first round bye in the NCAA Tourna- 


ment and a fourth seed. 


Notably absent from the lineup for Hopkins 
was standout defenseman Jason Pressman, 
whose ability to shut down the nation’s most 
respected attackmen would be missed through- 


out the playoffs. The ligament damage in his 
leg ended the season prematurely for him, and 
his career, as he is a senior. How would this 
affect the team’s defense? 

The Blue Jays vanquished one Tiger... 

As it turned out, Hopkins took home the 
sixth seed, and played the Towson State Tigers 
once again at home to begin their quest for a 
national championship. The game quickly 
materialized as a laugher, with the Tigers prov- 
ing to be less able to take on the Jays than 
before. In the process of their 22-16 win, the 
two teams set an all-time NCAA playoff record 
for most goals scored in a game (38, with the 
old record being 37). All the guns were firing 
right that Saturday afternoon, as the Hopkins 
band got tired of counting all the goals un- 
leashed by the Jays. 

...but fell to another Tiger... 

In the second round, the Blue Jays came up 
against another Tiger, this time the Princeton 
Tigers. Princeton (11-1) was still ticked about 
not receiving the number one or two seed (they 
ended up the third seed), as head coach Bill 
Tierney complained that the Tigers don’t get 
enough respect, attributing their “low” seed 
and goalie Scott Bacigalupo’s “disappointing 
relegation” to the All-Ivy second team to per- 
sonality conflicts, jealousy, and a lack of integ- 
rity. 

Plains aside, the game turned out to be 
one of the best all year. Princeton jumped out to 
a 2-0 lead in front of their home crowd at 
Palmer Stadium, leading some to believe this 
would be a repeat of the teams’ first two 
meetings. The Blue Jays sent a message by 
going on to score six of the next seven goals in 
the first half, cheered on by a sizable Hopkins 
contingent, led by a scaled-down version of the 
Hopkins band (four members egged on the 
crowd), 

Going into halftime, Hopkins was up 6-3 
and was sitting pretty. They were ably to take 
advantage of numerous offensive turnovers by 
Princeton. Hopkins’ attack came together and 
was highly successful. In the second period, the 
Jays scored on five of their ten shots, with the 
highly touted Bacigalupo making no saves at 
all 


In the third period, the Tigers turned it 
around. They opened the period with four 





Sadow welcomed his classmates and all others 
attending the commencement exercises. He 
told the crowd that a “class of doers” was 
graduating. He encouraged his classmates to 
promote positive change. 

Sadow noted that his class’ strength came 
from the individuals, pointing out several of his 
fellow student council officers’ plans after 
graduation. After thanking his classmates for a 
“fantastic four years” Sadow introduced both 
the Marshals for the day and the Diploma 
Ceremony Address. 


Carson 


Dr. Benjamin S. Carson was the featured 
speaker for the afternoon ceremony. Carson, a 
pediatric neurosurgeon, may be best known for 
his separation of the Binder twins, a pair of 
siamese twins born joined at the head in 1987. 
He is equally renowned for achieving promi- 
nence as a neurosurgeon coming from a poor 
Detroit neighborhood. He uses his story to 
inspire other young people to strive for aca- 
demic excellence. 

Carson started his speech by talking about 
his interest in human potential. He told how his 
mother encouraged him and his brother to read, 
and how his reading eventually paid off scho- 
lastically. He told the graduating class that they 
were only limited by what they thought they 
could do. 

Carson concluded his speech by recalling 


~ his “Think Big” philosophy. He cited not only 


the role of talent and knowledge, but virtues 
like honesty and being nice in successes. Carson 
thanked Hopkins for giving him the opportu- 
nity to speak. 


Continued on page 3 





June 3,1994 


About the 
Summer Issues 


By Mark Binker 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


We thought a few words of explanation 
might be in order. The News-Letter has not 
published during the summer in recent 
memory, or indeed ever, to the best of our 
knowledge. 

Ourreasons for doing this are threefold, 
and have almost nothing to do with the fact 
that our staff felt the summer months were 
not stressful enough. Mostly, the editors 
noticed more and more of the undergradu- 
ate body was staying around Hopkins dur- 
ing the off-season. With them comes more 
faculty, staff, graduate students, and events. 

This first issue also gives us a chance to 
cover ceremonies and happenings we usu- 
ally do not have the chance to bring to you. 
Graduation and the NCAA lacrosse and 
baseball playoffs are often totally skipped, 
as are the many lectures and activities that 
happen on campus during the summer. 

These issues also give us a chance to 
assemble a more extensive arts section. 
We hope to bring youa varied and plentiful 
selection of the arts and entertainment that 
are happening in Baltimore. 

You will noticed that we have scaled 
back the format. This change is merely 
temporary. The collapsed format will be 
around for our three summer issues, one 
for June, July and August. Then in Septem- 
ber we will bring you the Cover-Letter and 
begin regular weekly publication. Fornow, 
enjoy the first of our summer offerings. 





Gerald Sylvester/The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Men’s Lacrosse battled through an up and down season to the quarterfinals. Eventual champion Princeton denied 
the Jays a spot in the final four of the NCAA tournament. 


unanswered goals, giving them the lead 7-8. 
From then on, Hopkins and Princeton took 
turns taking the lead, Back and forth went the 
momentum, until the boys from Homewood 
notched their eleventh goal with 2:02 left in 
regulation. It was do or die for the Princeton 
Preppies, as they only possessed ten goals at 
that point. 


With the crowd on the edge of their seat, the 
Tigers passed the ball around, looking for an 
opening with the final minute ticking down. 
Junior attackman Scott Conklin put a bullet 
past Hopkins goalkeeper Jonathan Marcus with 
just 37 seconds left, knotting up the score at 
eleven all. Before time expired, the Jays were 
able to get off three shots, with the fourth period 


ending with a huge pileup in front of the Tiger 
goal, as sophomore attackman Dave Marr’s 
shot glanced off Bacigalupo’s face mask. 

In the overtime period, Hopkins was able to 
get off two shots thanks to Peter Jacobs’ ability 
to consistently win face-offs. Both were off the 
mark, which set up Princeton’s first and only 


Continued on Page 3 
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And So It Begins... 


Levering Prepares for the Club 


by Don DeFillo 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


As of this Monday, the old student 
activities lounge in Levering ceased to 
exist. Workers have begun clearing 
way for the construction of the student 
pub. 

The student activities lounge was 
once surrounded by various student 
offices. The Hopkins Organization for 
Programming, Student Council, and 





The old student activities 
lounge in Levering has 
ceased to exist. Workers 
have begun clearing way 
for the construction of the 


student pub. 


MSE Symposium series all find them- 
selves in semi-permanent lodgings for 
the summer. 

The lounge was also home to one of 
the most important.tools for student 
groups. Student groups mailboxes have 
been relocated to the Office of Student 
Activities. 

While their old office is being de- 
molished, student council will have 
limited facilities during the summer. 
They find themselves lodged with two 
new organizations, Senior Disorienta- 
tion and Baedeker, the new student 
handbook. The MSE symposium is 
now located on the top floor Levering 
Hall. 

The displaced student offices will 
be relocated to Merryman Hall some- 
time this summer, after Homewood 
Student Affairs and other offices leave 
for Shriver Hall. The new pub will 
reportedly be ready to open at the 
beginning of the school year. 





Joe Apaestegui/The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
The deconstruction begins as a prelude to the rebirth of the student club. 


Conservative Groups Spend Money to Influence College Students 


By College Press Service 


Conservative groups spend thou- 
sands of dollars every year in a coordi- 
nated effort to influence the political 
climate at U.S. colleges and universi- 
ties, a liberal group has charged. 

The University Conversion Project, 
a clearinghouse for peace activism, 
released a 52-page report April 11 
documenting how four national orga- 
nizations that support conservative 
activities on college campuses received 
more than $300,000 each in 1992 from 
the Carthage, Scaife, Olin, Coors, Bra- 
dley and Richardson foundations. The 
booklet examines the origin of attacks 

n “‘political correctness’’ and ‘‘a 
growing network of conservative stu- 
dent newspapers.”’ 

However, conservatives say they’re 
merely trying to provide alternative 
views to the mainstream liberal ideol- 
ogy that exists on college campuses 
and say the publications they support 
receive only a fraction of what estab- 
lished campus newspapers receive 
from university administrations. 


The UCP included in its report the 


results of a national survey that it said 
demonstrated *‘a campus climate of 
harassment and repression,’’ includ- 
ing attempts to shut down liberal alter- 
native newspapers, the firing or de- 
moting of professors who expressed 


political views unpopular with univer- 
sity administrations and acts of intoler- 
ance based on race, sex or sexual ori- 
entation. 

‘This is the first time that these 
activities have been exposed as a na- 
tionally coordinated effort to ‘win the 
next generation,’’’ said Rich Cowan, 
co-editor of the ‘*Study War No More”’ 
report. ““These groups have trained 
and sponsored thousands of conserva- 
tive campus activists and journalists.”’ 

The four national conservative 
groups named in the report were The 
Madison Center for Educational Af- 
fairs,a Washington, D.C.-based group 
that sponsors about 50 alternative pub- 
lications on college campuses; the In- 
tercollegiate Studies Institute, a pub- 
lisher of the conservative national 
student magazine Campus, based in 
Bryn Mawr, Pa.; the National Associa- 
tion of Scholars, aconservative faculty 
network based in Rutgers, N.J.; and 
the Center for the Study of Popular 
Culture, which sponsors the Individual 
Rights Foundation and the conserva- 
tive journal Heterodoxy. 

However, a spokesman for The 
Madison Center for Educational Af- 
fairs said his organization’s involve- 
ment in funding campus publications 
has been exaggerated by UCP. Many 
of the publications funded by the cen- 

ter are considered centrist or conserva- 


tive in comparison to established, lib- 
eral college newspapers and maga- 
zines, said Jeff Muir, program direc- 
tor. 

But he says The Madison Center 
supports free speech regardless of ide- 
ology. 

‘‘One goal of our program is to help 
students who would be shut out be- 
cause of the political process,’ Muir 
said. ‘‘A competitive press environ- 
ment raises the quality of all the dis- 
course on campus.”’ 

In its College Network program, 
the Madison Center sponsors about 50 
alternative newspapers and magazines 
and provides operating grants of $1,000 
to $2,500 to about half of those publi- 
cations. 

Most of the college network’s re- 
sources are focused on providing stu- 
dents access to conferences, books, 
higher education publications and ad- 
vice from journalism professionals, he 
said. 

UCP charges thatright-wing groups 
on campus hide behind issues such as 
political correctness, freedom of ex- 
pression and individual rights in order 
to organize opposition to programs 
such as ethnic and women’s studies 
and gay rights. 

“‘They’re a nucleus for backlash 
against any progressive movement on 
campus,’’ Cowan said. Some conser- 


vative papers have become threaten- 
ing in tone and action against groups or 
ideas of which they disapprove, Cowan 
said. 

‘‘There’s no network like this of 
liberal, leftist journalists who are nur- 
tured and supported,’’ he added. 

Muir said he questions whether 
groups suchas UCP just wantto squelch 
dissent. ‘‘Are they advocating fewer 
news organizations? 

Are they advocating less free 
speech?’’ he asked. The climate on 
most campuses is such that, ‘‘If one 
expresses a disagreement with a cer- 
tain behavior or lifestyle, it’s deemed 
hate speech when it’s freedom of ex- 
pression,” he said. 

UCP was funded in 1994 by an 
$1,800 grant and $6,100 in subscrip- 
tions and donations from individuals 
and groups such as the Arca Founda- 
tion, Resist and the A.J. Muste Insti- 
tute. 

The organization, which was 
formed during the Gulf War, “‘encour- 
ages campus communities to prepare 
for anonviolent future.’’ According to 
its statement, UCP questions ‘‘wide- 
spread military and right-wing fund- 
ing on campus and advocate peaceful 
alternatives.” 

“Despite the tens of millions of 
dollars spent by the Right to turn the 
clock back to the *50s, they are not 


winning our generation,’’ Cowan and 
co-editor Dalya Massachi said in their 
opening preface to the report. ““Most 
students want more money spent on 
education, not war; most women are 
not abandoning their careers; and 
multiculturalism and gay rights are 
gaining acceptance. Despite the Right’s 
recent efforts to become more appeal- 
ing to students, we can show that their 
underlying agenda is still an elitist 
one.”’ 

UCP contends that efforts by na- 
tional conservative groups ‘can set up 
a dynamic that offers legitimacy to 
hate groups.’’ Conservative campus 
groups or newspapers might not di- 
rectly support openly racist, sexist or 
homophobic actions against college 
students or faculty, but their existence 
gives rise to radicals who do engage in 
hateful speech or threatening actions. 

Muir said The Madison Center has 
rejected some college publications that 
have gone too far, such as the Campus 
Review at the University of lowa. The 
Review organized a ‘‘gerbil grave- 
yard’’ during a Gay Pride rally in 1990, 
an action that Muir described as “‘re- 
ally offensive’ and the type of activity 
that The Madison Center does not sup- 
port. 





Around the Nation: Briefs Off the Wire 


Anti-Hazing Law Pleases 
Nebraska Phi Gamma 
Delta Victim’s Father 


' Anew anti-hazing law in Nebraska 
will help ensure that accidents, like the 
one involving PhiGamma Deltapledge 
Jeffrey Knoll, won’t occur again. 

Knoll’s father, Jim Knoll of 
Ogallala, Neb., said the law, along 
with increased fraternity member 
awareness and administrative supervi- 
sion, would help deter hazing on cam- 
pus. 

Gov. Ben Nelson signed a law that 
makes hazing a crime punishable by a 
maximum of six months in prison and 
a $1,000 fine. Organizations can be 
fined up to $10,000. 

The law was proposed by Sen. 
Gerald Matzke of Sidney in response 
to a hazing accident on the University 
of Nebraska-Lincoln campus. During 
the incident, Jeffrey Knoll was forced 
to consume alcohol and then fell from 
athird-story window of the Fiji house. 

Jeffrey is living athome in Ogallala, 
still recovering from the accident. Jim 
Knoll said his son would return to 
school as a full-time student in the fall. 

“‘We’re delighted he has come as 
far as he has,’’ Jim Knoll said. ‘““We 
really won’t know the prognosis until 
he gives school a try again.”” 

Jeffrey, who underwent 13 weeks 
of therapy in Lakeview, Colo., is work- 
ing and continuing speech therapy once 

or twice a week with a local patholo- 


“I’m glad there’s a law finally in 


place,’’ he said. “Things like this will 
hopefully never happen again.’ 

Jim Knoll said he and his lawyer 
proposed the idea of an anti-hazing bill 
to Matzke during a constituents’ meet- 


ing. The senior Knoll said he was’ 


“‘bewildered’’ that an anti-hazing law, 
which was passed unanimously by the 
Nebraska Legislature, did not exist 
until this year. 
“We thought it would be a real 


good way to have some success as a 


freshman senator,”’ he said. ‘‘It’s hard 
to believe abill like this has never been 


Female Student Faulkner 
Finishes First Year At 
Male Dominated Citadel 


Final exams are just one of the 
hurdles confronting first-year college 
student Shannon Riley Faulkner this 
month. Faulkner, the first woman to 
attend classes at The Citadel, also 
faces a court hearing that may deter- 
mine whether she will be allowed to 
return to classes at the all-male mili- 
tary college during the next academic 
year. 

A court hearing set for late May 
should determine if the male-only 
admission policy at the state-sup- 
ported institution is unconstitutional. 

Faulkner began classes in January 
after Chief Justice William Rehnquist 
ordered the South Carolina college to 
let her in while her lawsuit asking to 
join the corps is pending. She, how- 
ever, is not allowed to drill, eat or live 
with the 1,964-member corps. 

‘‘The hearing should determine 
whether The Citadel’s male-only ad- 
mission policy is constitutional, and 


if found unconstitutional, what the ~ 


college will be required to do to rem- 
edy the sitution,’”” says Faulkner’s 
attorney, Suzanne Coe, of Greenville, 
SC; 

While a high school senior in 
Powdersville, S.C., Faulkner had of- 
ficials at Wren High School use cor- 
rection fluid to delete all references to 
her gender on her transcripts. She was 
provisionally accepted pending her 
final transcripts, and then Citadel of- 
ficials realized her transcripts had been 
tampered with. 

The Citadel is arguing that the 
admission of women would decrease 
the unique nature and value of the 
college’s single-sex education, says 
spokesman Rick Mill. 

The Citadel and Virginia Military 
Institute are the only two state-sup- 
ported military colleges in the coun- 


try. VMI ig also in court Gefending its 


males-only policy. 

Since beginning classes, Faulkner 
has been the target of some slurs and 
taunts from other classmates, includ- 
ing acolumn in the school newspaper 
that referred to her as ‘Shrew Shan- 
non’’ and ‘‘Mrs, Doubtgender.’’ As 


final exams approach, Coe says 


Service Faulkner feels under pressure to get 
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good grades, because ‘‘if she doesn’t, 
people will think women can’t cut the 
gravy.” 

Despite this, Coe says Faulkner 
would repeat her experience. 

‘*Shannon has remained upbeat the 
entire time,’’ Coe says of her client. 
“*She has made friends, although she 
has endured a lot. But then, she didn’t 
expect a welcome from everyone.”’ 

—College Press Service 


New Magazine Focuses 
On Community Service- 
Minded in the 
Generation X Crowd 


‘Who Cares,’’ a quarterly maga- 
zine that focuses on community ser- 
vice and is geared toward the 
twentysomething generation, has made 
its debut in the nation’s capital. 

The journal’snamereflects the com- 
mitment the younger generation has 
for social change, and its mission is to 
educate, provoke and inspire its audi- 
ence to make positive social changes, 
founders say. 

According to Leslie Crutchfield, 
one of the founders of the publication, 
the magazine also was created to be a 
chronicle of events of public service. 

‘“‘We want to start writing the his- 
tory of what’s happening with social 
change,’’ Crutchfield said. 

The magazine is geared toward 
young social entrepeneurs working to 
combat poverty, racism, hunger, envi- 
ronmental degradation and other so- 
cial problems. 

It was founded by three recent 
Harvard University graduates who re- 
ceived seed money from the Echoing 
Green Foundation and fundraiser Wil- 
liam Shore. 

The first issue was published in 

October. Contributors included Pulitzer 
Prize-winner Robert Coles and founder 
of Students for a Democratic Society 
Todd Gatlin. 

The first issue was mailed directly 

to non-profit organizations, colleges 
and foundations. The cover price is 
$4, 95; a one-year subscription is $15 
for individuals and $20 for institu- 
tions. Write to 1511 K St. NW, Suite 


1042, Washington, D.C. 20005 or call 


jek at 


Study Says Speech 
Regulation is Common 
Among Many U.S. 
Universities 


A study of 384 of the nation’s pub- 
lic colleges and universities recently 
revealed that all had some kind of 
provisions regulating student speech 
and behavior. 

Arati Korwar, a doctoral student at 
the University of North Carolina, found 
the types of provisions regulating stu- 
dent speech or behavior vary widely. 
But nearly 80 percent of the schools 
had provisions forbidding conduct that 
interfered with ‘‘classes, research and 
other regular activities.”’ 

Hazing was the second-most for- 
bidden type of behavior, for which 70 
percent of universities had outlined 
restrictions, For example, a University 
of New Orleans definition of hazing 
included paddling, mandating public 
appearance in ‘‘apparel that is bizarre 
or not in good taste’ and forcing ex- 
cessive fatigue or consumption of al- 
cohol. 

Third on the list of most restricted 
behavior was verbal abuse. More than 
60 percent of the survey schools pro- 
hibited harassment — distinct from 
sexual harassment. In addition, about 
half of the universities outlined restric- 
tions on threats of violence and lewd, 
indecent or profane language. 

Korwar said she conducted the study 
in an attempt to catergorize and define 
hate-speech codes. *“The estimates on 
how many schools had hate-speech 


codes had varied so widely,’’ she said. 
“*No one had ever tried to define hate- 
speech code.”’ 


In her report, Korwar criticized the 





“T’ mall for watching what 
you say and making sure 
you don't offend other | 
people, but (sensitivity) has 
to come from awareness, 
not from the knowledge 


that there's a rule that will — 
“ punish you if you do. 7 





speech codes as one way that universi- 
ties attempt to suppress the prejudiced 
expression and beliefs of students. 

‘“‘They’re quick fixes that don’t 
solve the problem of hatred,’ she said. 
“T’m all for watching what you say 
and making sure you don’ toffend other 
people, but (sensitivity) has to come 
from awareness, not from the knowl- 
edge that there’s a rule that will punish 
you if you do.”’ 

Kowar’s study was published re- 
cently by the Freedom Forum’s First 
Amendment Center in Vanderbilt, 
Tenn. 

—College Press Service 


Study Indicates Students 
Learn Out Of Class 


A Penn State study of college stu- 
dents indicates that undergraduates’ 
experiences outside the classroom can 
positively influence their academic 
learning. 

Students who interacted with fac- 
ulty outside of class, read non-assigned 
books or were involved in extracur- 
ricular activities such as art, theater or 
music placed a higher value on learn- 


ing for its own sake, the study re- © 


vealed. 

“Our pilot study supports the long- 
theorized notion that students learn 
holistically — through both formal 
classroom experiences and their expe- 
riences outside the classroom,’’ notes 
Dr. Patrick T. Terenzini, professor of 
higher education and associate direc- 
tor of the National Center on 
Postsecondary Teaching, Learning and 
Assessment (NCPTLA). ‘‘As far as 
we know, ours is the first statistical 
evidence recorded concerning this 
popular belief.’ 

The reseach focused on 210 new 
students at the University of Illinois at 
Chicago. Measurements were taken of 
the students’ academic-related atti- 


tudes, values andactivitiesduringtheir | 
first semester and again at the end of MUR 


their freshman year. 


Anh 
Students’ interestinacademicleam- ‘ ; 


ing was influenced positively by their 
participation in class, involvement in 
class projects and studying. The study 
was part of a pilot project fo NCPTLA’s 
ringed Study of Student Learning, 
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Graduation 
The class of 1994 leaves Hopkins 
behind. Commencement marks the 
end of four years for a class and the 
University’s President. Page 1 
















Men’s Lacrosse 
Men’s Lacrosse ends its season in a 
quarterfinal loss against Princeton, 
once again denied a berth in the 
championship game. Page 1. 




















Levering 
The destruction begins as Levering 
prepares for the pub. Page 2 


















































Conservative Influence 
Reports indicates that conservative 
groups are dumping large amonts of 
cash into American universities in 
order to influence opinion. Page 2 





Buchwald 

Art Buchwald gave a talk to benefit 
the Livingston memorial residence 
for families of pediatric cancer pa- 
tients. Page 3 


Graduation, Photo Essay 
A selection of images from the 
1994 Hopkins commencement ex- 
ercises. Page 3 






Women’s Lacrosse 
Women’s Lacrosse ends their sea- 
son in semi finals. Page 4 


Baseball 
The Jays end their season with a loss 
in a late tournament. Page 4 


Features and Science 


Chromosomes 

A barking deer may provide a valu- 
able tool for mapping the human 
genome. Page 5 





Getting a Job 

This article offers advice on how to 
land a job now that you’ve gradu- 
ated. Page 5 


Titantic 

The titantic screen of the Imax the- 
ater takes you to the titantic wreck of 
the ship that couln’t sink. Page 6 
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Shear For¢ 
More thanan: Soren -was at fault for 
sinking the titantic. Page 6 
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Matisse 
The BMA aeplays Matisse’s cut- 
outs. Page 7: 





Rev. Heat 
The clergy isn’t ready for this mix of 
fire and brimstone. Page 7 








Maverick 

Mel Gibson heads West, Jodie Fos- 
ter heads after Mel, James Gardner 
heads into schiztophrenea. Page 8 ' 
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June Beetles C 
These bugs are no Grand Delusion, 
Page 8° 


Lightning 

Improvise with Livingston Light- 
ning. Page 8 
Milla ee 
Relax, Milla is in control with sooth- 

ing lyrics and cool guitars. It is, 
indeed, Milla time. Page 8 





Editorial and Opinions 


Editorial: . 
Get out and see Baltimore. Pagel is 
Opinion: ed: | bia 


The Separation of Church and Real- 
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by Mark Binker 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Humor and childhood illness might 
Seem to be a ill suited match, but not to 
Art Buchwald or the Livingston fam- 
ily. “Humor and Medicine” was the 
title of a May 17 event that benefitted 
the Lucas Scott Livingston Memorial 
Fund. Buchwald was the featured 


; Speaker of the evening program, in 


’ 
i 
i 
j 


which proceeds went to support hous- 
ing for out of town families whose 
children are hospitalized at Hopkins 
Hospital. 


Welcoming Remarks 


In his welcoming remarks, Dr. 
Gordon Livingston acknowledged the 
nature of the event seemed “paradoxi- 
cal” to the cause which it championed. 
He cited the night’s activities, and the 


; Opening of the housing wing near the 


Johns Hopkins Children’s Center, as 


' part of his family’s effort to make 


sense of his four year old son’s death 
(see companion article). 

Livingston also quoted Robert 
Fulgham, saying that his family still 
believed that love was stronger than 
death. With that, he introduced Ben 
Bradlee. 


Bradlee’s Remarks 


It was Ben Bradlee’s task to intro- 
duce the keynote speaker of the 
evening. Bradlee retired from the 
Washington Post in 1991 after serving 
as that publication’s Executive Editor 
through the tumultuous Nixon years. 
He is considered one of the more influ- 
ential newspaper men of his time. 

Bradlee started by saying “It is im- 
possible to speak after [Art Buchwald)” 
and that the “wisdom of the ages called 
our for brevity” when taking on sucha 
task. Mentioning Buchwald’s mischie- 
vous nature as a World War II corre- 
spondent, Bradlee recalled how 
Buchwald was admitted to Grace 
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‘ Ben Bradlee is a noted journalist and editor, most prominently 
with the Washington Post. He is best known for bringing that 
| paper to prominence as well as his work during the scandals 


, of the Nixon administration. 
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Buchwald Gives Hopkins a Dose of Humor 


Night of Comedy Benefits Lucas Scott Livingston Memorial Fund 





One question Buchwald 
fielded was about Doctor 
Jack Kevorkian. All the 
humorist had to say was “I 
don't think he should be 


surgeon general.” 





Kelly’s wedding. 

Bradlee called Buchwald the “true 
successor to Will Rogers.” In keeping 
with his promise, Bradlee kept his 
remarks short and called Buchwald to 
the stage. 


“The Lowest Bidder”’ 


Buchwald told the audience why he 
was chosen to speak at the event. “I 
was the lowest bidder,” explained the 
Pulitzer prize-winning author. 
Buchwald also apologized for know- 
ing what was going on in Washington 
but not being “at liberty” to tell the 
audience. 

The author shared a fear he had 
early in the Clinton presidency, that 
the administration would not produce 
enough material for him to write about. 
He said his fears were quickly allayed 
when he heard Clinton explain that he 
had smoked a marijuana cigarette but 
had not inhaled. 

Buchwald also explained why he 
though health care was becoming so 
expensive. “People arerefusing todie,” 
said the columnist, who also offered 
the fact that for every doctor coming 
out of medical school, there were two 
lawyers coming out of law school as an 
other possible explanation. 


Doctors Don’t Know How to Tell 
Jokes 


Afterrelaying several other humor- 
ous explanations for why health care 
was becoming soexpensive, Buchwald 
said that the good news is that humor is 
becoming important in the treatment 
of illness. “The big problem is that 
doctors do not know how to tell jokes,” 
quipped Buchwald. 

In order to help remedy this situa- 


tion, Buchwald offered up a selection 


of jokes and stories. He said that any of 


these stories were guaranteed to make 
someone in the hospital to feel better 
and that each of them had been ap- 
proved by the American Medical As- 
sociation. 


Personal Anecdotes 


Buchwald then shared some per- 
sonal anecdotes, including how he got 
into the marine corps, the girl who 
shunned him just before he went over- 
seas, and time he spent in the Hebrew 
Orphanage in New York City. 

Buchwald also spoke about his lat- 
est book, which was an autobiography. 
While some of this talk was humorous, 
it touched on some very serious issues 
in his life, including Buchwald’s bout 
with depression. 

Some of his talk focused on skel- 
etons in one’s personal closet. “Every- 
one has skeletons” said the author. 
Buchwald shared his biggest skeleton, 
which was the fact that shortly after his 
birth, his mother had been placed in a 
mental hospital, and remained there 
until her death. Buchwald had been 
telling people since his early child- 
hood that she had died. 

The author urged parents to be hon- 
est with their children, not only for the 
children’s sake, but because holding 
back anger and secrets is not healthy. 
As Buchwald had relayed earlier in his 
presentation, the book was a way of 
exhuming some of his skeletons and 
releasing his anger. It was therapeutic 
for him. 

Throughout the talk Buchwald re- 
mained lively. Even talking about some 
of the darkest periods of his life, 
Buchwald kept the audience laughing. 


Question and Answer 


Buchwald fielded several questions 
after his talk. The three answers that 
got the best reactions were his shortest. 

Early in the question session, 
Buchwald was asked if the press had 
become “too free.” Buchwald looked 
into the audience and said “Hell no!” 
He went on to explain that he thought 
some media agencies had become irre- 
sponsible, due to the great competition 
in the modern era of communication. 
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Art Buchwald, who got his start during the World War I era, 
is best known for his political satire. 


Also early in the question period, 
Buchwald was asked who he thought 
the new baseball commissioner would 
be. Buchwald replied that he didn’t 
know but it would probably be “who- 
ever didn’t make the Supreme Court.” 

The last question Buchwald fielded 
was about suicide doctor Jack 
Kevorkian. All the humorist had to say 
was “I don’t think he should be sur- 
geon general.” 


Class of 1994 


Continued from page 1 


Awards and Presentations 


Margaret Lee then returned the Stu- 
dent Council gavel to President 
Richardson. Richardson will hold that 
symbol of authority until convocation 
in the fall. Richardson remarked that 
he was graduating with the senior class 
in a sense. He had just completed his 
fourth academic year as President of 


Afterwards 


After the talk, many of the guests 
headed over to the Glass Pavilion in 
Levering Hall for a reception with the 
notables. The monies raised by the 
event went to fund a memorial suite at 
the Tremont Plaza Hotel. The suite is a 
facility for families of children who 
are in Hopkins Hospital awaiting bone 
marrow treatment. 


Graduates 


the University. Richardson said thathe 
felt “privileged” to share an education 
with this senior class. 

After Lee returned her gavel, sev- 
eral awards were presented to staff, 
faculty, and students (see side bar). 
After those special recognitions, de- 
grees were conferred upon the class of 
1994, as each member of that class 
walked across the stage to receive his 
diploma from the respective dean. 





Graduation 1994 





Photos By Alex Berg 











Clockwise from top left: President Richardson shakes Senior Ken 
Aaron’s hand, Ben Carson delivers his commencemtent address, 
Richardson addresses the senior class, Graduates wait to process into 
the tent, Anxious parents strain for a glimpse of their children, 
Graduates celebrate the final act of their undergraduate careers. 
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by Justin Yuen 
and Bob Lessick 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


For the second year in a row, the 
women’s lacrosse team suffered a loss 
to William Smith College inthe NCAA 
tournament. Atthe University of Mary- 
land on Saturday, May 21, Hopkins 
was unable to topple William Smith in 
tight match which featured senior 
Rebecca Savage’s four goals inher last 
appearance as a Blue Jay. 


A New Look 


The Blue Jay women took the field 
on a picture perfect Saturday at Col- 
lege Park wearing new uniforms for 
the first time. The new look featured a 
fancy blue design on the front, larger 
black numbers on the back, and solid 
black skirts. 

The Jays showed early on that this 
would be no repeat of last season’s 20- 
9 semifinal loss to William Smith. 
Team scoring leader Rebecca Savage 
scored two goals in the first three min- 
utes and Hopkins jumped to an early 4- 
2 lead. The William Smith Herons, 
who alsocame into the game witha 16- 
0 record, stepped up their defensive 
effort to frustrate the Blue Jay attack 
for the rest of the game. 

Early in the game, Hopkins was 
beating the William Smith defense 
down the field. The Herons adjusted 
by having defenders in place to pick up 
some of the Hopkins speedsters, espe- 
cially Savage. By halftime, William 
Smith was ahead 7-5. 

Early in the second half, all-confer- 
ence sophomore attacker Jenn Ward 
broke her nose for the second time this 
season. Ward was held to one goal and 
one assist for the game. Head coach 
Janine Tucker later confirmed that the 






















by Moe Bismirt 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


The 1994 baseball season came 
to an end for the Blue Jays. on May 
21. The team lost a game apiece to 
Montclair State and Elizabethtown 
to end their Middle Atlantic Re- 
gional Tournament play and their 
season on that Saturday. 

Hopkins began the tournament 
on Thursday, held in Sussex County 
New Jersey, against Rutgers-New- 
ark, ateam the Jays had lost to earlier 
in the week. Ryan Rippin pitched 
the entire game, allowing only five 
hits and striking out six. 

Inthe bottom of the ninth, Rippin 
and the Jays found themselves down 
2-0. Joe Kail led off with a walk, and 
was doubled to third by Mike Arenth. 
Norm Gardner provided more of- 
fense, scoring Kail with a single. 
Arenth then scored off a single by 
Jay Webber. Colin Brazell com- 
pleted the rally with a single to give 
the Jays a victory. 

The Jays met defending national 
champions Montclair State early Sat- 
urday morning. Despite a seventh 














New Jersey Tourney 
Ends Baseball Season 


Heron defense was the toughest Hop- 
kins faced all season. 

The second half was a fierce battle, 
as the Jays fought to erase the William 
Smith lead. Midfielder Trixie 
Sabundayo intercepted three passes 
within a two minute period early in the 
half to help keep the Hopkins attack 
going. “I was thrilled that my team 
never gave up,” Coach Tucker said. 
“The effort was tremendous.” 

Unfortunately, Hopkins goals were 
often answered quickly by William 
Smith, as the Jays could not quite close 
the gap. Kristen McCarthy scored four 
goals to lead the Herons to a 11-9 win 
and a spot in the finals. 

“Tt took everything out of William 
Smith to beat us,” Coach Tucker com- 
mented. She added that William Smith 
goalie Sarah Daniels “played the game 
of her life against us”. She went on to 
say, “We didn’t move her as much as 
we should have.” Daniels came up big 
with 19 saves, and bad luck played a 
part, as several Hopkins shots hit the 
pipe, including two second half pipe 
shots by Savage. 

William Smith almost failed to 
make it past the first round, as they 
barely overcame a surprising Franklin 
& Marshall team, one that Hopkins 
had beaten by a score of 18-10 earlier 
this season. 

The loss to William Smith ended 
Hopkins’ hopes for a matchup with the 
feared women from Trenton State 
College, who have been plagued by 
charges of playing ineligible students. 
Trenton State, winners of almost 60 
games in a row, eventually went on to 
rout William Smith and took home the 
national title once again. 


First Round Victory 


After finishing the regular season 





inning home run from Joe Kail, the 
number one seed rolled over Hop- 
kins. The final score was 11-2. 
Thatnight, Hopkins foundthem- 
selves in an elimination game 
against Elizabethtown College. 
Falling behind early 3-0, offense 
by Kail, Arenth, and Gardner 
brought the Jays to within one in 
the sixth inning. However, after 
Elizabethtown scored two runs in 
the seventh the Jays could only 
muster one more run in the ninth. 
The game and the Blue Jays’ sea- 
son ended with the final score, 5-3. 
The tournamentelimination was 
disappointing end to a tremendous 
season for the Jays, who won 34 
games during the season and took 
the title in the inaugural Centennial 
Conference Championship. In a 
press release, Coach Bob Babbcited 
the “long layoff’ from May 3 to 
May 19 as playing a role in the 
Jays’ final defeat. “However,” said 
Babb in that same press release, 
“Montclair State is an outstanding 
team and all of the teams that make 
the NCAA tournament are very 
ood.” 
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William Smith Ends a Second Jays Season 


Women’s Lacrosse Falls ina NCAA Division III Semifinal Match 


with a 10-0 record in the Centennial 
Conference and a 15-0 record overall, 
the Jays looked to improve upon last 
year’s performance in the postseason 
and make the finals. In their first round 
game (the NCAA Division III 
Quarterfinals), played at home, 
Hopkins came up against Denison, a 
team they had beaten just a year ago in 
the Quarterfinals, 12-9. The Big Red 
was out for revenge, and were led by 
senior attack player Cheryl Connolly 
who racked up 76 goals and 22 assists 
during the regular season. 

In the end, Denison just couldn’t 
hack it, falling 13-9 to a devastating 
Hopkins attack and a suffocating de- 
fense. Tied at three goals apiece early 
in the first half, the Blue Jays pulled 
away as the game wore on, thanks to 
picture perfect goals from Savage and 
Jenn Ward. 


A Tremendous Season 


Hopkins’ frustrating loss to Will- 
iam Smith the week after was their first 
all season, giving thema final record of 
16-1 for 1994. Seemingly, all the hard 
work, the intense practices (some last- 
ing past 10 p.m.) the hope, had been for 
nothing. 

Obviously, the team had hoped to 
take home the national championship 
or at least make the finals, but often 
such goal-setting results in overlook- 
ing the accomplishments leading up to 
such anevent. Look at all the positives: 

Savage closed out her career by 
scoring an astounding 77 goals this 
season, while assisting on eight others. 
A shoo-in for another first-team All- 
America designation this season (she 
was first-team last year as well), Sav- 
age was also named the Centennial 
Conference Women’s Lacrosse Player 
of the Year. She demolished her previ- 


ous school record of 60 goals in one 
season and was featured in papers 
around the area. Easily a Division I 
prospect, Savage opted to come to 
Hopkins instead and also captained the 
soccer team. 

Others seniors receiving awards 
were defender Maren Olsen, goal- 
keeper Lisa Hensley, defender Nancy 
Lentz, andco-captain midfielder Sonia 
Dickson. Olsen and Hensley took home 
first-team Centennial Conference hon- 
ors, while Lentz received second-team 
honors. Dickson was named honor- 
able mention. Additionally, Beth 
Cariello will be missed on defense, 
and Sarah Appleman leaves the 
midfield. 

The amazing Ward added 60 goals 
and 25 assists to equal Savage in points 
and took home first-team honors. Ward 
still has two more years to go as a Blue 
Jay, and can be counted on to unleash 
bullets at opposing goalies. Francine 
Brennan also has two more years at 
Homewood, and notched 73 points on 
36 goals and 37 assists this past season 
to go along with second-team honors. 

With Savage leaving, look for Ward 
and Brennan to pick up the slack, along 
with Carlene Barents. Several fresh- 
men also had a solid first year with the 
team: Laura Boynton, Tracey Brady, 
Jesse Meiller, and Kate Stanitski. 
Jocelyn Polston will be counted on to 
keep the defense at the high level sus- 
tained this season, while Trixie 
Sabundayo will lead the midfielders. 
Karen Kwiterovich, an extremely ca- 
pable goalkeeper, saved 75 percent of 
the shots aimed at her this past season 
and should be able to step up and 
replace Hensley in goal. 

Last but not least, head coach Janine 
Tucker has been a strong force in the 
team’s march back to the NCAAs 
this year. With her tough attitude, both 
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Jenn Ward in semifinal action against WilliamSmith. Ward 
suffered a broken nose early in the second half. 


the field hockey and lacrosse teams 
have achieved success on the field in 
her first year of coaching here at 
Homewood. Tucker has demanded 
hard work from her teams, and it has 
paid off in two significant trips into 
the post-season for two Blue Jay 
teams. 

Coach Tucker notes that Hopkins 
won’t be as fast next year without 
Savage, Olsen, and Dickson. The 
coaching staff is already excited and 
talking about pre-season practice next 
year. “We'll make sure we’re the smart- 


est team on the field if not the fastest,” 
Tucker said. 

Despite being 0-1 in the new uni- 
forms, Coach Tucker plans to stick 
with them, noting that the field hockey 
team will wear them as well. She hopes 
that the uniforms will signify a spring- 
board for a fresh start for Hopkins, 
with anew staff, anew style, and anew 
look. 

Look out William Smith, Trenton 
State, and the rest of the country: see 
what Tucker can do with one entire 
season under her belt! 


Men’s Lax Ends Season with Quarterfinals 
Falling Short of Finals Jays Look to Next Season and New Blood 


Continued from Page 1 
shot in overtime. 

Rob Neff of Princeton picked up a 
ground ball onacheck and raced up the 
field toward Marcus. At this point, 
Tierney was wildly gesturing for a 
timeout, much to the chagrin of assis- 
tantcoach Dave Metzbower. Just when 
they were almost noticed by a referee, 
Neff lost possession of the ball thanks 
to the hustle of a Hopkins player and 
his check, dashing Princeton’s hopes 
for a timeout. 

Unfortunately for the Jays, Conklin 
picked up the ball, and ran unmolested 
toward the goal, shoveling the ball into 
the bottom of the net past Marcus. 
Princeton’s only shot in overtime was 
the only one it needed. 

As the Tigers celebrated under the 
scoreboard, Marcus knelt down in the 
middle of the field, devastated by the 
goal. Sadly, this was the way it had to 
end. As hard as itis to say it, if Hopkins 
had to lose, they did it in the best 
possible way. They proved to be as 
worthy as Princeton of winning, and 
just as deserving. 

Several rose to the occasion, in the 
last game of their careers... 

Senior co-captain and midfielder 
Todd Cavallaro scored three goals and 
added one assist, finishing up his Blue 
Jay career on a high note. The other co- 
captain, attackman Brian Piccola, had 
two goals and two assists, finished the 
season with 39 goals, 14 assists. In his 
career, Piccola scored 113 goals, fifth 
on the all-time list, and assisted on 65 
others, giving him 178 points, good for 
aseventh place tie with Terry Riordan. 

Along with Piccola, who has had a 
legendary career as a Blue Jay, and 
Cavallaro, who has been an integral 
part of Hopkins’ success, others are 
leaving the confines of Homewood: 
standout long-stick middie Matt Jack- 
son, Erik Chick, Alex Wadkovsky, 


Brad Medd, Mark Dixon, second-line 


middie Casey Gordon, Doug Gray, 
and Carmen Cavolo and Pressman, the 
two top defenders. 

How will the contingent shape up 
next year? Who knows... 

Both Bacigalupo and Marcus ended 
up with 13 saves apiece in the game. 
As long as Marcus is healthy and in the 
goal, Hopkins can count on being in 
almost every game. Senior defenders 
Pressman and Carmen Cavolo will be 
missed next season. Pressman emerged 
as atop-notch long-stick, while Cavolo 
stepped up after Aaron Van Horn’s 
injury to provide consistenthelp on the 
defensive end. 

Brian Kuczma and Van Horn will 
return as seasoned sophomores next 
season. Kuczma has come a long way 
since his first game opening day against 
Princeton and has blossomed into an 
outstanding defender. Van Horn, when 
healthy, also made an impact. Abel 
Kahn, another sophomore, received 
the most playing time of his career 
against Princeton, giving him achance 
to play in front of his hometown crowd 
(Kahn is a native of Princeton, NJ). — 





Another solution may be 
next year’s recruiting class. 
Twelve players have 
declared their intent to 
play at Hopkins. Of the 
twelve, Adam Bond, 
midfielder Matt Bond's 


brother, looks to make an 


impact next year. 


In the midfield, seniors Cavallaro 
and Casey Gordon will be leaving, 
although the speedy Milford Marchant, 
the dependable Jacobs, big gun Chris 
Macon, and the ever-improving Billy 
Evans return next season. 

On attack, Piccola will be sorely 
missed. Marr and Riordan will supply 
plenty of firepower, but the question 
remains, who will fill Piccola’s shoes? 
Untested David Pitt, a transfer a year 
ago from Hobart, is the only returning 
attack player besides Riordan and Marr. 
Pitt may step in, or Seaman might 
convert a middie to help out. 

Anothersolution may be next year’s 
recruiting class. Twelve players have 
declared their intent to play at Hop- 
kins. Of the twelve, Adam Bond, 
midfielder Matt Bond’s brother, looks 


to make an impact next year. An high 
school All-American from Ft. Lauder- 
dale, Florida, Bond is joined by one 
other All-American in the recruiting 
class: attackman Bobby Healey from 
Lynbrook, New York (Marcus’ home- 
town and _ the. first. school.Seaman 
coached at). Both will battle for play- 
ing time come next March: Addition- 
ally, midfielder Stewart Macon, Chris 
Macon’s brother, will join the team as 
a freshman. 

Will all this new blood help the 
Blue Jays overcome a dry spell in 
terms of championships and improve 
upon this year’s 9-5 overall record? 
The talentis there, as evidenced by the 
heartbreaking loss to Princeton. 

Head coach Tony Seamanreflected, 
“Tt was a very disappointing way to go 
out. We couldn’t have played any 
harder and we left everything we had 
out on the field. We were well pre- 
pared and executed our game plan. 
However, Princeton is an outstanding 
team with a group of upperclassmen 
that know what it takes to win a cham- 





“It was a tough way to end 
the season, but I think that 
we will remember this 
game and it will help 


motivate us in the future.” 





| cual igicala.s | 
‘Midfielder Warren Krueger advances upfield in quarterfinal hoa against Towson 
Blue Jays defeated the Towson State Tigers for the second time this season. Unfortunat 
Jays’ season began and ended with losses to the Princeton Tigers. ak 





Will all this new 
blood help the Blue 
Jays overcome a 
dry spellin terms of 
championships and 
improve upon 

this year’s 9-5 


overall record? 





pionship and they made the big plays 
down the stretch. We just missed con- 
necting on some scoring chances that 
could of won the game in regulation or 
overtime, but we came up short.” 

“Tt was a tough way to end the 
season, but I think that we will remem- 
ber this game and it will help motivate 
us in the future.” 

The loss marked the first time since 
1991 that the Blue Jays will not appear 
in the semifinals of the NCAA play- 
offs, but all the doubters who noisily 
questioned Hopkins’ talent at the be- 
ginning of the season are very quiet 
right now. Throughout this tough sea- 
son, the Jays have come back time and 
time again to show they are a champi- 
onship caliber team. 

The End. Tune in next March for 
another installment of our story... 
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What is a muntjac? It’s a two-foot 


> tall Asian deer that barks like a dog and 
» has unusually large chromosomes. 
. Recentreports by an international team 
| of scientists suggest that the muntjac 
' may provide the key to significantly 
* speeding up the Human Genome 


‘ 
: 


+ 


Project. 
Many current techniques for gene 


} Mapping and isolation depend onchro- 


* mosome sorting from hybrid cells. 
_ Human chromosomes sorted from 


human/rodent hybrid cells are not only 


' difficult to purify, but often remain 


impure, since human and rodent chro- 
mosomes are quite similar in size. 

The Indian muntjac has the fewest 
diploid chromosomes of all mammals. 
Females have only six chromosomes, 
two autosomal pairs and two X chro- 
mosomes. Males have seven—those 
six plus a Y chromosome. Because 
mammals tend to have approximately 
the same amount of total genetic mate- 
rial, the muntjac’s few chromosomes 
are much larger than human chromo- 
somes. 


Stable Cell Line 


The research team, led by Johns 


CHROMOSOME STATISTICS FOR VARIOUS ANIMALS 


Rhesus monkey 





Male 
46 


Female 
46 
6 

12 (herm) 


78 
38 
40 


How To Find A Job 101: 
Do Your Homework 


By Cheryl Woodruff 
and Greg Ptacek 
College Press Service 

One of the most often-repeated 
pieces of advice that corporate recruit- 
ers give is, ‘“The more you know about 
our company and the job you’re inter- 
viewing for, the better your chances of 
getting an offer.”’ 

The truth is, the more knowledge- 


~ able a candidate is, the more they will 
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shine in interviews. Recent graduates 
should not consider the interview an 
information gathering process, but a 
forum for demonstrating theirresource- 
fulness and ingenuity. 

Lynn Nemser, a corporate human 
resources consultant with Partners in 
Performance Inc. in Pittsburgh, says 
graduates who continue to use their 
““good student’’ approach to job hunt- 
ing are the most successful in finding 
the right jobs. 

“*Research is absolutely critical. If 
they start their career explorations the 


_ same way they start their courses, they 


are going to be successful,’’ she says. 

There’s no shortcut to good re- 
search. Use all the sources available. 
Find out everything you can about the 
industry in general, and a company in 
particular, by scanning library data- 
bases for current newspaper, maga- 
zine or trade journal articles. Alsocheck 
reference books and the library card 


catalog for any books that might have-~ 


been written about the company. 
The following sources will help 


~ you find the latest information: 


¢ Info Trak, a computer database 
that surveys most newspapers, maga- 


"zines and trade journals. 


¢ Value Line Investment Survey, a 
monthly publication that provides cur- 


- rent information on major corpora- 
__ tions 


* Business Periodicals Index, a list- 
ing of publications that might pertain 
to the industry you’re researching. 

+ National Newspaper Index, adaily 
compilation of news stories from ma- 
jor city dailies. 

Ask the company’s public relations 
office to send you a copy of the most 
recent annual report and a financial 
statement. These will provide infor- 
mation on the company’s earnings, 
forecasting, competition, and products 
and services. Also ask for any recruit- 
ment benefits brochures they might 
have. 

Call your alma mater’s alumni of- 
fice and ask if there are any graduates 


__ who work for the companies in which 


you’ re interested. It’s especially effec- 
tive to talk to someone who is in a job 
similar to the one you want. Call those 


1); "Leukemia is a form of blood cancer. Most cancers are a result 
proliferation of a certain cell type, usually resulting in a tumor. 
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What is Leukemia? | 


"When white blood cells, known as leukocytes, lose growth 
| does not result in a well-defined tumor. Similarly, lymphoma — 
| refers rs to the overproliferati of cells in the lymphatic system. 


people and ask to meet with them, if 
possible. Otherwise, ask questions on 
the phone. Your goal is to find out what 
they do, if you are capable of doing it 
and if you’re right for it. Also ask if 
they could help you in any way. 

Here are some other questions to 
ask before the job interview: 

¢ How many employees? 

¢ How old is the company? 

¢ Where is the company’s main 
headquarters? 

¢ What business activities is the 
company involved in? What are its 
main products or services? 

¢ Who are its customers or clients? 
Who are its competitors? 

¢ What is its market share? Annual 
revenues? 

¢ How is it weathering the reces- 
sion? Have there been any lay-offs? 

Questions to Ask: Job Characteris- 
tics 

¢ What qualifications, in terms of 
grades, work experience or curricu- 
lum and background, are required or 
preferred? 

* What personality traits are most 
desired? 

¢ What is the corporate culture and 
philosophy? Mission statement? Dress 
code? Working conditions? 

¢ What types of jobs are available to 
liberal arts graduates? 

¢ Whatis the starting salary orrange? 

¢ What types of training programs 
are offered? 

¢ What are the benefits? 

¢ What is the specific hiring pro- 
cess? (How many interviews, with 
whom, resumes, transcripts?) 

¢ What are the drawbacks to work- 
ing there? 

* What is the interviewing process? 
Where? What questions do they ask? 

* Describe a typical day or week. 

¢ Any advice and tips for getting a 
job there? 

Another strategy is to make a per- 
sonal visit to the store, facility, office 
or corporate headquarters before your 
interview. This will help you get the 
feel of what it would be like to work 
there. Don’t be afraid to chat with a 
receptionist or other employees you 
encounter. Be straightforward and ask 
them what it’s like to work there and if 
they can give you any advice. 

The information, knowledge and 
insight you gather during this research 


- process will give you confidence for 


interviews and crucial information with 
which to tailor your resume. 
Woodruff and Ptacek are co-au- 
thors of ‘‘The 150 Best Companies for 
Liberal Arts Graduates’’ (John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., N.Y.). 
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Large Muntjac Chromosomes 
Will Simplify Gene Mapping 


» by Laura Greening 
» The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Hopkins Medical Institutions molecu- 
lar geneticists Dr. Andrew P. Feinberg, 
M.D., and Dr. Jae-Yong Lee, Ph.D., 
sought to develop a stable cell line of 
muntjac cells. The cell line was theo- 
rized to be an ideal host, since the few 
number of giant muntjac chromosomes 
could easily be separated from donor 
chromosomes in a hybrid cell. 

Transformed cell lines from the 
Indian muntjac had previously been 
used in tumorigenicity studies, but no 
long-term immortalized lines were 
available. A non-immortalized strain 
did exist, but contained the smaller 
male Y chromosome which is similar 
in size to some human chromosomes. 

The researchers successfully de- 
veloped a cell line from a skin biopsy 
from a newborn female Indian munt- 
jac. Their findings are published in the 
May issue of Nature Genetics. 


“Finding a Needle” 


In order to isolate human chromo- 
somes, the researchers used microcell 
fusion techniques to add packages of 
human chromosomes to the cultured 
muntjac cells. Cells containing one 
specific human chromosome were then 
selected for and grown to high density. 

After rupturing cells to harvest the 
chromosomes, human chromosomes 
were then purified using flow 
cytometry or centrifugation using a 
sucrose gradient. Tests confirmed the 
high purity of the human chromosomes 
that were collected by these techniques. 

According to Dr. Feinberg the new 
cell line is an improvement that “will 
allow scientists in any laboratory to 
isolate human chromosomes cheaply 
and in quantities previously unavail- 
able.” The previously used technique 
involved using mouse cells, and the 
best separations could only be done by 





o 
Karen Hickey/San Diego Wild Animal Park 


What’s two feet tall, looks like a deer, and barks like adog? This particular female Indian muntjac 
was used to generate a stable cell culture line from an ear clipping biopsy. 





“..At’s much simpler to 
hunt for it if you isolate 
that chromosome and 


ignore all the others,” 
—DR. ANDREW P. FEINBERG 





high-tech labs that specialized in the 
technique. 

One current problem with gene 
mapping and isolation is that the hu- 
man genome is so large. The process 
can be quite laborious—the search for 
the Huntington’s disease gene took 
almost ten years. Having individual 
chromosomes readily available should 


simplify the process. “If you suspect, 
for example, that there’s a mutant 
gene on chromosome 11, then it’s 
much simpler to hunt for it if you 
isolate that chromosome and ignore 
all the others,” says Dr. Feinberg. 

“Tt’s like finding a needle in a 
haystack,” he adds. With current tech- 
niques, “you may have a good idea 
where a needle—the gene—is, but 
you have to go from piece of hay to 
piece of hay. If the haystack’s smaller, 
you have far less trouble.” 

The technique has several other 
applications as well. The develop- 
ment of chromosome-specific 
“cosmid libraries” should become 
simpler. Cosmid libraries contain spe- 
cific fragments of DNA from particu- 
lar regions of each chromosome. 
“Once you have pure chromosomes, 


it’s a much simpler matter to cut them 
into fragments and pick out a particu- 
lar one, so you can have in your hand 
the gene that you want,” Dr. Feinberg 
says. “It’s not practical with a whole 
human genome, but it is practical if 
you have individual chromosomes.” 

The researchers plan to introduce 
every individual human chromosome 
to the cell line, designated FM7, in 
order to make lines containing each 
specific chromosome available to sci- 
entists. The same approach should work 
for other non-human species, so that 
the isolation of chromosomes from 
species for which hybrids are not avail- 
able will become much simpler. 

The project was funded by the 
Howard Hughes Medical Institute. The 
female muntjac was obtained from the 
San Diego Wild Animal Park. 





Science Briefs 





HubbleTelescope 
Proves Black Holes 
Aren’t Just Science Fiction 


On February 27, 1994 Hubble’s 
Planetary Camera obtained images of 
agalaxy knownas M87. These images 
ofa galaxy 60 million light years away, 
showed a swirling pool of gases, which 
concretely verifies the existence of a 
black hole there. Astronomers have 
long suspected that a there was a black 
hole there, but inferior telescopes and 
atmospheric distortions prevented the 
images obtained in such a manner to 
rule out all other possibilities. 

A research team headed by Holland 
Ford, a Johns Hopkins astronomer, 
used the images from Hubble’s Plan- 
etary Camera, and velocity measure- 
ments from Hubble’s Faint Object 
Spectrograph were able to confirm the 
black hole. The velocity of the swirl- 
ing gases directly gives the mass of 
black hole to be 3 billion times that of 
our sun. 

In 1915, Albert Einstein’s general 
theory of relativity predicted the exist- 
ence of singularities that warp time 
and space. But the term “black hole’ 
wasn’t coined until 1967 by Hopkins 
alumnus John Wheeler. 


-Winston Wang 


Stanley Elected to 
National Academy 
of Sciences 


Dr. Stephen M. Stanley, a professor 
of paleobiology in the Department of 
Earth and Planetary Sciences at 
Homewood, was recently elected to 
the National Academy of Sciences. 

The academy is a distinguished pri- 
vate group of scientists and engineers 
that announced the election of 60 new 
members at its annual meeting on April 
26. According to an academy state- 
ment, members were chosen “‘in rec- 
ognition of their distinguished and 
continuing achievements in original 
research.” 

Dr. Stanley is a Princeton graduate 
who earned a Ph.D. from Yale Univer- 
sity in 1968. Since joining the Hopkins 
faculty 25 years ago, Dr. Stanley has 
studied fossil records to trace the his- 
tory of life and ecosystems. He has 
written several textbooks, including 
“Macroevolution: Pattern and Pro- 
cess,” published in 1979. 

Priortohiselection, Dr. Stanley has 
served on academy boards and has 


been a member of the group’s Com- — 


mission on Geosciences, Environment, 
and Resources. That commission over- 


sees panels that deal with earth sci- 

ences and environmental sciences. 
“Tt is areal honor,’ commented Dr. 

Stanley. “It means a lot to me.” 


—Bob Lessick 


New Drug May 
Provide Asthma Relief 


Asthma sufferers take note. A new 
inhalant drug recently approved for 
marketing lasts longer than current 
medication and is more effective in 
preventing attacks. 

The new drug, salmeterol xinafoate, 
will be sold under the brand name 
Serevent. A team of scientists reported 
in the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association their findings which 
compared the new drug to albuterol 
and a dummy medication in 280 asth- 
matics. Albuterol is widely used and 
sold under names such as Proventil 
and Ventolin. 

Patients were studied over a 12 
hour period. Each was given either 
salmeterol once, two doses of albuterol 
(six hours apart), or the control. Breath- 
ing was substantially less obstructed 
for those taking salmeterol xinafoate. 

According to the paper, “This study 
provides further evidence that inhaled 
salmeterol is an effective treatment for 
the long-term control of both daytime 
and nighttime asthma” The study was 
led by Dr. Gilbert E. D’ Alonzo of the 
Temple University School of Medi- 
cine. 

While the new drug is a major ad- 
vance in long-term prevention of at- 
tacks, it is not very effective in stop- 
ping an ongoing attack, Salmeterol 
takes approximately 30 to 45 minutes 
to begin to work, while albuterol be- 
gins to be effective in 5 to 15 minutes. 

The study lasted for 12 weeks, and 
researchers saw no major side effects. 
The drug should be particularly effec- 
tive for asthma sufferers who have 
trouble making it through the night 
without breathing problems. 


—Kiki Rothenstein 
Hopkins Scientists to 
Study Suspected Viral 
Link to Schizophrenia 


Researchers at the Johns Hopkins 
Medical Institutions recently landed a 
$7 million foundation grant to study 


_ the possibility that a viral infection 


may lead to schizophrenia. 

The project will allow medical re- 
searchers to add a new chapter to on 
ongoing controversy in the field of 


al echt 


ee ee 


psychiatry. Schizophrenia affects 1.5 


million people in the United Statesand , 


is the most commonly described psy- 


chotic illness. Many tyears‘ago, Scién- © 


tists theorized that infections in the 
womb or early childhood could lead to 
future schizophrenia. Furthermore, 
some speculated that a combination of 
hereditary factors and infections were 
the primary cause of disease. 

The psychiatric field currently tends 
to discount those theories. The ac- 
cepted view is that parenting or trau- 
matic experiences are the major fac- 
tors leading to schizophrenia. Since 
the disease does tend to run in families, 
other scientists have not excluded ge- 
netics as a contributing factor. 

The Hopkins study will be funded 
by a three-year grant involving nine 
faculty members and otherresearchers 
yet to be hired. The study will focus on 
identical twins. According to Dr. Rob- 
ert H. Yolken, chief of pediatric infec- 
tious diseases and director of the study, 
““We want to see what happened to the 
ill twin during his lifetime or in the 
womb that may have caused the ill- 
ness.” 

If schizophrenia were purely ge- 
netic, the disease would affect both 
identical twins and not just one. Stud- 
ies show that the disease is shared by 


identical twins 30 to 50 percent of the | 


time. © 

The scientists plan toexamine blood 
and tissue samples already collected 
from identical twins during previous 
research studies. The grant will fund 
individual projects in the departments 
ofneurology, psychiatry, neuroscience, 
genetics and immunology, and infec- 
tious disease. 

The study will be the largest ever to 
investigate a viral link to schizophre- 
nia. 


—BL 


Increase in Non-Hodgkin’s 
Lymphoma Rates Remains 
Mystery to Scientists 


_ Non-Hodgkin’s lymphoma, which 
caused the death of Jacqueline Kennedy 
Onassis, is among the fastest growing 
forms of cancer in the United States 
according to a New York Times report. 

What is particularly puzzling about 
the sharp rise is the lack of scientific 
explanation behind it. Three factors 


can partially explain the rise in 


lymphoma rates, The HIV virus tends 
toincrease the risk of lymphoma, trans- 


-planted organ recipients who receive 


ant-rejection drugs are at a higher risk, 
and improved diagnostic techniques 
allow more patients to be diagnosed. 


These three factors account for at most 


yr 
/ 
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one-third of the increased rate of non- 
Hodgkin’s lymphoma. 

Only two types of cancer have 
higher increasing rates of incidence in 
the United States. Malignant mela- 
noma, or skin cancer, can be attributed 
to increased exposure to the sun. The 
rise in lung cancer in women can be 
traced to a rise in female smokers 
several decades ago. 

Both the Hodgkin’s and the non- 
Hodgkin’s forms of lymphoma are 
treatable to a certain extent. Some 
prominent victims of lymphoma in- 
clude former Senator Paul Tsongas, 
former CIA director William Casey, 
hockey star Mario Lemieux, and 
Mohammed Reza Pahlevi, the last 
Shah of Iran. 

Scientific efforts to explain the rise 
in lymphoma are focused on identify- 
ing potential infectious agents or vi- 
ruses as well as looking at environ- 
mental factors such as increased 


- pesticide exposure. 


—Olga O’Brien 


Apple Introduces New 
High-Resolution Digital 
Filmless Color Camera 


The Apple Computer company has 
just introduced a high-resolution ver- 
sion of a filmless digital camera. The 
Quick Take 100, which sells for $799, 
is compatible with Windows comput- 
ers and Macintoshes, but not with 
Apple’s new Power PC Macintoshes. 

The digital camera allows the pho- 
tographer to save the image on a hard 
drive in order to perform manipula- 
tions on screen using the Adobe 
Photoshop program. Without having 
to develop film several times, process- 
ing time is decreased dramatically, 
Since the image is already in digital 
form, it can be sent around the world 
via e-mail or Internet. 

The improvement in the Quick Take 
100 is in the color quality of the image. 
Previous digital cameras were only 
available in monochrome or eight bit 


_ color. The new camera utilizes 24-bit 


color. The printed quality of the photos 
is limited by the quality of the laser 
printer that is being used. 
The camera runs on three AA bat- 
teries which are capable of lasting 
through about 120 photos. The major 
drawback for photographers is its lack 
of control. The lens focus is fixed at — 
four feet to infinity, and the shutter 
speeds and aperture are not manually — 


| 
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Titanica Debuts On Big Screen 


Maryland Science Center Featuring Deep-Sea Wreckage in IMAX 





TITANICA 

(IMAX) 

Directed by Stephen Low. 

Produced by Stephen Low 
and Pietro L. Serapiglia 

Underwater Photography by Paul Mockler 
and Bill Reeve. 


rE 


by Bob Lessick 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Perhaps you’ ve heard the radio com- 
mercials. 

The Maryland Science Center, in 
its most recent radio ad campaign, is 
running commercials featuring the 
“Gilligan’s Island” theme song rewrit- 
ten to tell the tale of the ill-fated 7i- 
tanic. Last week, the Science Center 
debuted the IMAX film “Titanica,” 
which is scheduled to run through 
November 10. 

“Titanica” is a 40-minute film that 
includes deep-sea footage froma 1991 
scientific expedition in addition to still 
photos of the Titanic and interviews 
with shipwreck survivor Eva Hart. Hart 
was seven years old when the Titanic 





by News-Letter 
Science Staff 





The R.M.S. Titanic, the largest 
luxury liner ever built, was consid- 
ered unsinkable in the early twen- 
tieth century. The ship failed to 
survive its maiden voyage, crash- 
ing into an iceberg on April 15, 
1912 in the North Adantic. Over 
1500 people died, largely due 0 a 

' shortage of lifeboats, 





gest that the quality of steel used in 
building the ship may have been 


team of researchers led by naval 
architect William H. Garzke an- 









gineers 
“The problem was the plates 
_ being weak rather than the iceberg 


AYA 


Was it Ice or Steel 
That Caused Wreck? 


__ cooled by the icy water in the Atlan- 
Recent scientific studies sug- 


the primary cause ofthe disaster.A _ of fracturing steel. 


‘nounced hl ee at the cen- 


sank in 1912. She was separated and 
laterreunited with hermother, although 
her father was killed in the wreckage. 

Hart was initially hesitant to par- 
ticipate in the project, as she opposes 
the plundering of the wreckage. When 
she was informed that no artifacts were 
to be removed, Hart gladly agreed to 
be interviewed, stating, “I was very 
pleased to take part in my small way.” 

The deep sea footage was taken 
during an expedition that included sci- 
entists from Russia, the United States 
, and Canada. Director Stephen Low 
called upon a team of technical experts 
to adapt high intensity HMI lights to 
depths of about 12,500 feet. HMI light- 
ing was first employed by Al Giddings 
in The Abyss,, which was filmed in 
shallow water. Lights were installed 
on two submarines so that cross and 





The supposedly unsinkable 
boat broke into two large 


pieces upon wreckage. 

















being strong,” said Garzke of the 
New York company Gibbs & Cox 
Inc.. The analysis was based on pho- 
tographs from five expeditions to 
the wreckage, as well as studies of 
the fates of two similar ships of its 
day, the Olympic and the Brittanic. 
The catastrophe was attributed to _ 
brittle fracture. Low-grade steel tends 
to break rather than bend when 
chilled. The hull of the Titanic was 











tic. The loud noises heard by the” 
survivors may not have been boiler 
explosions, but the booming sound 


“The real tragedy of the Titanic,” 
concludes the research team in its 
paper, is that better construction and 


may have saved more passengers 
and crew.” 








back lighting could be utilized during 
filming. 

I decided to bring along a ten year 
old kid named Kevin Weaver to help 
me review this movie. Since the Sci- 
ence Center is frequently visited by 
youngsters, I was interested in the 
child’s perspective. 

The movie is visually impressive, 
but not in the spectacular “jump out of 
your seat” mode of IMAX films like 
“To Fly.” The most stunning scenes 
occur above the surface, as the Russian 
ship Akademik Keldysh, the world’s 
largest research vessel sets out to ex- 
plore the shipwreck. Kevin was par- 
ticularly impressed by the splashing 
waves that the ship created which al- 
most makes the viewer feel like he’s 
about to get wet. 

The film moves on to show the 
submarines making the two and a half 
hour journey to the ocean floor. The 
ocean floor scenes are quite revealing. 
The bottom looks like a desolate desert 
until traces of coal are found. The 
Titanic dumped large deposits of coal 
while sinking. The trail of coal leads to 
well-preserved china, silverware, and 
luggage. The wreckage would soon 
become visible. 

The supposedly unsinkable boat 
broke into two large pieces upon wreck- 
age. There aren’t many obvious arti- 
facts on the outside—what is striking 
is the bacterial growth and the many 
species of animals and fish caught by 
the cameras. Human remains would 
not be seen, as calcium from bones 
would be devoured by the ecosystem. 

The archive photos are impressive 
just in terms of providing a size scale. 
The huge IMAX screen allows the 
viewer to really appreciate just how 
impressively large this luxury liner 
was. 

My first reaction was that the film 
would be more entertaining for adults 
than children. Much of the narration is 
by Russian scientists with thick ac- 
cents, and gets a bit slow at times. Still, 
Kevin and other kids in the packed 
theater came away liking the movie. It 
even sparked some discussion between 
Kevin and me about the Titanic. 

With an $8.50 admission fee for 
adults to the Science Center, it’s not 
necessarily a movie to see without 
spending a few hours there. If you’ve 
got an afternoon off, particularly if 
visitors are in town, it’s worth check- 
ing out the Science Center and this 
film. 
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Ask us how you 
can spend next 


year in 
Costa Rica. 
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Harvard Institute for International Development,| Eliot Street, Cambridge, MA 02138 
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Ulster Folk and Transport Museum 


itanic in dry dock in 1912. Below: Deep-sea film footage of the wreckage. 
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CHARLES VILLAGE 
GARDEN WALK 


Sunday, June 5, 1994 
1:00 to 5:00 pm 
Fickets: $5. 

3100 block of St. Paul St. 


Featuring more ‘than 25 wonderful gardens. 


Plant experts will be available to answer 
your gardening questions. 


les Village Civic 
tickets and start the tour at the Char 
staf Association table, 3100 block of St. Paul st. 


others will be offering 4 wide selection of 


ba OS fun and much more! 


B.8.E.C. 
plants, books, food, 


Help support Charles Village 
ae have a ater »rntat toot 


For more PCr ne et ce ee 243-6296 





June 3, 1994 


June 3, 1994 











MATISSE CUT-OUTS 
FROM THE MUSEE 
NATIONAL D’ART 
MODERNE/CENTRE 
GEORGES 
POMPIDOU, PARIS 


The Baltimore Museum of Art 
10 a.m. - 4 p.m. Tuesdays through Fridays 


11 a.m. - 6 p.m. Saturdays and Sundays 
Through August 14 


Adults $5.50, Children $3.50, FREE with 
Hopkins I.D. 
396-7100 


by Hadley Kruczek 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


On Wednesday, May 25, an exhibi- 
tion of Matisse's cutouts opened at the 
Baltimore Museum of Art, temporarily 
filling a void in the museum's collec- 
tion of the artist's work. Currently, the 
BMA's Cone Collection contains over 
250 examples of Matisse's work in 
several media from oil to bronze. The 
museum, however, lacks any repre- 
sentative of the paper cutouts, which 
became Matisse's medium of choice 
from 1943 until his death in 1954. 

The museum acquired the privilege 
of showing 31 of these fragile works in 
an arrangement made with the Musee 
national d'artmodeme/Centre Georges 
Pompidou in Paris, which hoped to 
borrow the BMA's "Blue Nude." And 
what a fair trade this has turned out to 
be for the entire Baltimore commu- 
nity. 





In 1931, the artist began 
using Scissors to carve 
paper when he was 
preparing for the interior 
design of the Barnes's 


gallery in Pennsylvania. 





Any art historian will tell you that it 
is impossible to know artists and their 
work without seeing such work first- 
hand. And for the cutouts, the exhibi- 
tion becomes even more significant by 
virtue of the nature of these works. 
Neither books nor slides can do justice 
in capturing the energy and plastic 
quality which makes the cutouts so 


wonderful, and which had excited the 
artist so much. 

In 1931, the artist began using scis- 
sors to carve paper when he was pre- 
paring for the interior design of the 
Barnes's gallery in Pennsylvania. Later 
in 1943, the cutouts moved beyond use 
as an intermediary tool, and were em- 
ployed and appreciated as a final me- 
dium. 

The exhibition of cutouts, which 
will be in Baltimore until August 14, is 
accented by the showing of examples 
from Matisse's Jazz, an illustrated book 
from the BMA's permanent collec- 
tion.. The images in Jazz, abook which 
Matisse said "derive[s] from crystalli- 
zations of memories of circuses, folk 
tales, and voyages," are copied from 
those originally made with the paper 
cutouts. Images highlighted in the cur- 
rent exhibition are the more notable 
"Icarus," "Circus," and "The Horse, 
the Rider, and the Clown." 

Images from the BMA's copy of 
Jazz sit in glass cases below their re- 
spective cut-and-pasted inspirations. 
With this, the viewer is allowed to 
witness the changes that occurred in 
transforming the cutout — and thus 
sculpted — originals to the printed 
medium. Even Matisse himself was 
less than satisfied with the outcome 
because it was impossible to achieve 
the same result in the two-dimensional 
realm. 

In the text accompanying the im- 
ages of Jazz, Matisse notes that "to cut 
to the quick in color reminds me of the 
direct cutting of sculptors. This book 
was conceived in the same spirit.” To 
Matisse, the cutouts were the perfect 
medium to achieve the ultimate in sim- 
plification and harmony betweencolor, 
line, and sculpture - three elements 
which embodied what Matisse consid- 
ered art. Thus, Matisse used the scis- 
sors and paper to draw, paint, and 
sculpt. 

Two works in. the show allow the 
viewer to understand the process un- 
dergone to achieve the final cutout 
product. "Two Dancers, 'Red and 
Black," (1937/38) and" Dancer" (1937/ 
38) bear the original thumbtacks used 
to temporarily move the cutouts around 
until they were permanently attached 
with paste. Additionally, "Dancer" 
shows that the composition was la- 
belled for color prior to the attachment 
of the cutouts. 

In all, with these cutouts the viewer 
finds Matisse at his most abstract; yet 
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Exchange Brings BMA Extensive Collection of Matisse Cut-Outs 





Baltimore Museum of Art 
“The Knife Thrower’ (above) 
and “Polynesia, The Sea’”’ 
were designed by Henri 
Matisse during the 1940’s and 
are on view at the Baltimore 
Musuem of Art. 


the simplification of form and tech- 
nique bear witness to an evolution in 
style rather than a sudden shift or 
change. Matisse acknowledges this: 
"There is no break between my paint- 
ings and my cutouts. Only, with some- 
thing more of the abstract and the 
absolute, [have arrived at a distillation 
of form..." 

In an interview in 1952, Matisse 
notes that the cutouts are a "conclu- 
sion" rather than a departure, and one 
only has to step around the corner from 
the exhibition to view the numerous 
examples of his earlier work in the 
permanent collection to see that this is 
true. The cutouts were not the last-gasp 
efforts of a weak, aging artist, but an 
ambitious artistic achievementof color, 
form, and style. 


The Reverend Gets Rowdy: Horton Heat Takes On B’More’s 8x10 





REVEREND HORTON 
HEAT 


8x10 
Friday, April 29 





by Joe Apaestegui 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Back on the road once again, the 
good Reverend Horton Heat found 
time to bring his straightforward 
rockabilly style to downtown 
Baltimore’s 8x10 club. 

After three years of near-continu- 
ous touring in support of his 1990 Sub 
Pop release, “Smoke ‘em if You Got 
‘em”, the Rev. surprised the record 
industry with the popularity of his fol- 
low-up album. Produced by Gibby 
Haynes, itwore the distinctive Butthole 
Surfers aura of noise pollution. 

It worked well, generating asouped 
up sound that emulated the hyper-ki- 
netic energy of Heat’s live shows. 

That was one year ago. Before his 
show at the 8x10, he spoke with me 
about what’s been happening since 
then, and what’s ahead in his future. 

In that year, someone at Interscope 
Records has had the foresight to sign 
up the guitarist. His third album will 
come out this month, this time with Al 
Jourgensen producing. 





“Tt’s really weird how we get all the 
really eccentric people to produce our 
albums,” Heat said. ‘First Gibby, 
then Al, maybe Dr. Timothy Leary, I 
don’t know.” 

“Just about all the best songs [on the 
first album] were just basically straight 
to 2-track... everything was done so 
quick.” 

“To have all this is kind of interest- 
ing... like taking out the biggest loan of 
your life, and then someone telling you 
how to spend your money. They 
[producers] tell me a lot, but I and the 
boys still maintain creative control, 
y know. But boy do they have sugges- 
tions, these guys — Whoa!” 

The “boys” consist of “Jimbo” 
Wallace on well-worn bass, and “Taz” 
Bentley on drums. (The Reverend’s 
real name is Jim.) With years of tour- 
ing, the trio has perfected their music. 

“Last year, I think, we did almost 
200 dates. Three years ago we did 
250... It was really nuts.” 

All of this live experience has led to 
some sort of secondary instinct that 
allows the group to roar through their 
set even under the most adverse of 
conditions. The last time I saw them 
play, the Reverend was suffering 
heavily from the flu. He found reason 
to apologize, yet none of it showed. 

That Friday night the 8x10 patrons 


were jamming themselves in an hour 
and a half before Heat even took the 
stage, craning to get a good view. 

Heat opened this concert with a 
hearty dose of new songs, some of 
which required the addition of a sec- 
ond, heavily distorted bullet micro- 
phone, hinting at Jourgensen’s new 
influence. 

“T try not to take doing an album too 
seriously. Because... music was meant 
for an audience, y’know. So it wasn’t 
until Al [Jourgensen], until I really 
considered thatrecording is an art form 
after all.” 

The Reverend’s live shows are in- 
famous, and this was no exception. 
Out-drinking their opening band, Pos- 
sum Dixon, before the show even 
started, Heat managed to slip in a few 
gin and tonics even while in mid-song. 

Even so, the Reverend kept fine 
form on his guitar, blending odd har- 
monics and blues riffs and progres- 
sions that made the perfect comple- 
ment to the raw drawl of his voice. 

Taz’s drumming was rock solid, 
though his drums always seemed on 
the verge of giving way to his heavy 
beating. 

The superhuman proficiency that 
Jimbo shows on the double bass is 
nothing short of miraculous. There 
wasn’t an ounce of strain on his face as 
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rockabilly swing, 
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brought his show to 
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Heat and 
Wallace took time 
during their set to 
trade licks. Heat’s 
new album will be 
released this month 
Interscope 


heeffortlessly slapped and backhanded 
the strings with lightning speed. His 
deadly right hand blurred on stage as if 
under a strobe light. 

They devoted most of the show to 
the second album. “Wiggle Stick” 
received a large ovation. The Rever- 
end screamed out the angry “400 
Bucks” through mounds of distortion 
that only amplified the sentiment. 

Most of the new songs were up 
tempo rockers that continue the feel of 
the second album. There were a few 
slower numbers that the Reverend 
seemed determined to play whether 
anyone cared ornot. The audience was 
willing to go along for the ride after 
being assured that “Ricky Ricardo did 
a version of it too.” 

He also unveiled a new slow ballad 
of his own. One that he warned would 
be hard to mosh to. “Not that I haven’t 
seen people doit,” he added. The crowd 
gave it a warm reception, reassuring 
the Reverend that his determination to 
keep it onthe album was well-founded. 

Ofcourse they also played the older 
crowd favorites “Eat Steak” and “Love 
Whip.” 

“We change up the solos a whole 
lot... just try to have a really good 
time,” Heat said. The band toyed with 
some of the songs heavily. The Rever- 
end led into the sauntering “Marijuana,” 
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Heat 


with a fun disco-inspired rhythm. 
Egged on by a few encouraging leers 
from Heat, a woman from backstage 
accompanied the song with a sexy go- 
go routine. 

Always playing up the image of 
‘the Reverend,’ Jim usually serves up 
his wicked guitar with a sermon or two 
complaining of the evils and sin to be 
found in the streets today. 

This night, however, the Reverend 
would give in to temptation. 

“Well, yeah. More stuff goes wrong 
on the live shows and that’s even fun 
too, y know. Because it incites us todo 
crazy things — just do something off 
the wall.” 


A couple of things did go wrong - 


with the show, starting with the idiot 
from the crowd who began to yank on 
Heat’s microphone cords. Roadies 
corrected the damage, but the Rever- 
end was not pleased. 

He continued his song, but it was 


~ Jost in the cold stare he confronted the 


troublemaker with. All seemed well, 
but the man continued to provoke Heat. 

Lyrics were soon left by the way- 
side as the music ran over a private 
shouting match, and the Reverend gave 
out a couple of fending blows with his 
guitar. 

Then Heat dived into the middle of 
the crowd, to take care of the goon 





This night, however, the 
Reverend would give in to 


temptation. 





personally. It was a minute before 
Jimbo and Taz mutually decided it 
would be futile to continue the song 
until Heat returned tothe stage. He did 
eventually return to finish the song. 

The crowd was just as incensed, 
and the thug was ejected from the club. 
Unfortunately, a damper had been put 
on the evening, and the Reverend had 
more than a couple of complaints to 
make with the club’s monitor system, 
which was shorting out sporadically 
that night. 

Upset and pissed off, the Reverend 
went into a vicious version of an en- 
core, shredding into a cover of Deep 
Purple’s “Smoke on the Water,” much 
to Jimbo’s amusement. It was power- 
ful and brilliant nonetheless. 

It was the worst Reverend Horton 
Heat show (of 8) that I’ve seen, but that 
still leaves it heads above most con- 
certs inmy memory. I’m beginning to 
think they are incapable of giving abad 
show. Only one person went home 


unhappy, and that was entirely his 
fault. 
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Go Western, Young Man 





MAVERICK 
Directed by Richard Donner. 


Produced by Bruce Davey and Richard 
Donner 





Written by William Goldman. 

Photographed by Vilmos Zsigmond, A.S.C. 
Cast 

BretMaverick sasncsavt-saan cen ... Mel Gibson 
Annabelle Bransford .........:.0.0.- Jodie Foster 
ZAMe COOPER zi. setes.sstses janes James Garner 
ANGEL Sti. crs meta teagaret area Alfred Molina 
Chief Joseph.............. .... Graham Greene 


The Commodore ...........cccsce0-. James Coburn 
SS 


by Orville McCray 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Back in the 1950s when there was a 
glut of serial westerns littering the tube, 
the producers of “Maverick” and its 
star, James Garner, decided that subtly 
sending up the genre was the best way 
to stand out. It worked. Garner’s easy- 
going charm made the series a hit that 
lasted into the 60’s. Now that westerns 
are becoming more frequent on the big 
screen, it seems like a logical time to 
counter intense films such as 
“Unforgiven” and “Tombstone” with 
a look at the lighter side of the west. 
Paul Hogan tooka shot earlier this year 
with “Lightning Jack,” butitis the film 
version of “Maverick,” which kicks 
off the summer movie season in typi- 


- ‘cal Hollywood style. 


This is an engaging western com- 
edy, but any resemblance to the origi- 
nal series is mild at best. What director 





THE GRAND 


“DELUSION 


The Tape-beatles 
Staalplaat 





by Per Jambeck 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Plagiarism is nothing new. Today, 
any glossy magazine has advertise- 
ments that make use of the collage 
form, and popular dance music uses 
recycled snatches of movie dialogue, 
other songs, or whole genres. This is 
the world of the Tape-beatles, Iowan 
media manipulators whose antennae 
have once again poked up from the 
still-settling asphalt on the Informa- 
tion Superhighway. 

The latest 'beatleproduct is a re- 
vamped version of the soundtrack to 
their 1991 film, "The Grand Delu- 
sion,” 
the Dutch 
Staalplaat. 

Deliberately using the obsolete tech- 
nology of movie projectors and record 
players, the Tape-beatles assembled 
the original "Grand Delusion" from 
old LPs and film loops, creating a 
moving, audiovisual collage created 
by three movie projectors simulta- 
neously focussed on the same screen. 
Where the original targetted the mass 
media for its role in the Gulf War, the 
"Grand Delusion" CD makes one 
sweeping gesture atmodern America's 
problems by mixing and twisting the 
cultural left-overs of the past few de- 
cades, 

"Grave Implications," touted as this 


subterranean label, 


Phen Mie Eas 





released under the auspices of 


Richard Donner has handed audiences 
in this remake is the same formula he 
has used before in the “Lethal Weapon” 
series. “Maverick” is, in essence, a 
road picture owing more to Hope and 
Crosby than to Butch and Sundance. 
William Goldman, who won a much- 
deserved Oscar for “Butch Cassidy 
and the Sundance Kid,” delivers a script 
full of colorful characters and interest- 
ing plot twists which falls short of his 
classic, but is still the basis for some 
solid, crowd-pleasing entertainment. 

Donner has perfected the cartoonish 
action-comedy. The premise in “Mav- 
erick” is simple: everyone is a cheat, 
everyone is a swindle, everyone is out 
for themselves, but in the end fair play 
will win out. We don’t have to worry 
that anyone will get killed who doesn’t 
deserve it. We don’t have to worry that 
the bad guys will get theirs. And we 
don’t have to worry that our hero who 
has been dragged for several miles off 
the back of a runaway stagecoach will 
suffer from any internal bleeding or 
broken bones. 

Mel Gibson steps into the role of 
Bret Maverick, a charming card shark 
with a lighting-fast draw and the good 
sense to ask questions first and shoot 
later. In Gibson’s hands, however, 
Maverick has less of the laid back 
savvy of the original and tends more 
toward a broad, slapstick style that’s 
similar to Bob Hope’s “Paleface.” One 
scene in which Maverick computes 


album's hit single, matches up Dwight 
Eisenhower's "Military-Industrial 
Complex" speech with a 1960s pop 
song. Other tracks pair up-tempo tabla 
and drug scare record or contradictory 
statements about the ideological health 
of the United States. The excellent 
liner notes include, among otherthings, 
as good a manifesto of sampling and 
Plagiarism(R) (not plagiarism, which 
will get you kicked out of any Great 
Institution, if you are caught) as you 
will find, reproduced here for your 
convenience. 





Not as dense as other 
media collage products 
(Negativland’s "The 
Perfect Cut" and Milk 
"CC Nova 
Dispatch” album jump to 
mind),."The Grand 


Delusion" relies more 


Cult’s noisier 


heavily on cutting up and 
re-arranging sounds rather 


than layering them. 





Not as dense as other media collage 
products (Negativland's "The Perfect 
Cut" and Milk Cult's noisier "CC Nova 
Dispatch" album jump to mind), "The 
Grand Delusion" relies more heavily 


the odds of his gun against a gang of 


thugs (“I have one gun — that’s six 
bullets — they have six guns — that’s 
thirty-six bullets...”) recalls Hope’s 
“aim to the right, stand on your toes” 


routine. Gibson doesn’t display any of 


the darker sides of human nature which 
the actor showed he could balance in 
“Martin Riggs,” “Mad Max” and 
“Hamlet.” His Maverick is just a man 
looking for a good time in peaceful 
surroundings. 

James Garner provides a perfect 
Crosby-esque balance to Gibson as 
Zane Cooper, a legendary lawman and 
Maverick’s sometime traveling com- 
panion. Garner once again treats audi- 
ences to the smooth and wry style 
which has made Rockford such a fan 
favorite for so many years. Like Mav- 
erick, “Coop” avoids confrontation 
when possible and shows his devotion 
to the sanctity of human life by pre- 
serving his own skin. 

Jodie Foster takes a break from 
drama to give a wonderful performance 
as Annabelle Bransford, a comely con 
artist who, true to formula, does her 
best to carbonate Maverick’s hormones 
when she’s not going after his billfold. 
Foster overdoes the Southern manner- 
isms a bit, but that’s part of the charac- 
ter — we are never quite convinced 
that Annabelle is from the Southland, 
and frankly it doesn’t matter. Watch- 
ing Gibson and Foster go back and 
forth, we are more interested in which 


... And there’s Seattle... 


on cutting up and re-arranging sounds 
rather than layering them. By appro- 
priating the voice of the authorities and 
re-ordering their words, it sounds as if 


ry caheral eondiion: namely, that there! is 


; | possibility of access to all knowledge brought _ 
the nature "participation" in the total reign of the 
‘We attempt to counteract in some small way the 





| culture as conundra to be teased apart 


ork wrings fresh content from works that are 
ibly vital to our existence as — in 








Warner Brothers 


Mel Gibson, James Garner and Jodie Foster where the buffalo roam in ‘‘Maverick.” 


cons they’ I] try next and whether Mav- 
erick will ever ring the belle, so to 
speak. As with most Donner flicks, 
there is an improvisational feel to the 
acting, which is a bonus when working 
with actors as quick on their feet as 
Gibson, Garner and Foster. 

Graham Greene leads a solid sup- 
porting cast of zanies as asavvy Indian 
chief who owes Maverick some back 
wampum from a poker game. Greene 


Tape Beatles Provide Oasis in Media Desert 


Stalplaat 


the Tape-beatles have uncovered what 
was really being said in the first place. 
This cut-and-splice approach makes 
the clean production on this album all 
the more impressive, especially in light 
of the Tape-beatles' strong commit- 
ment to obsolescence. 

"The Grand Delusion" is intelligent 
music, the polar opposite of a sampled 
and looped "ooh ooh" in a hip hop or 
house track. Where Beastie Boys and 
Enigma throw soundbites around like 
cliches, the Tape-beatles are not afraid 
to tackle the truth with a little thought 
and lots of razor blades. 

For more information, please write 
to the Tape-beatles, PO Box 8907, 
Towa City, IA, 52245. Fora catalog of 
Staalplaat's releases, try contacting 
their domestic manifestation at PO 
Box 83296, Portland, OR, 97283. 


neXt rAdio Makes It Up As It Goes Along 





LIVING LIGHTNING 


neXt rAdio 

ROCHENBY AND PRAXA 
oidAr'tXen 

Regicide Bureau 





by Per Jambeck 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


"Improvised" wasn'talwaysa fancy 


_ way of saying, "Oh, we didn't have ~ 
time to write the music before we 


played it." No, some recent avant- 


__ jazz-whatever performers actually play 


reasonable sounds. On one end of the 
spectrum sit David Tudor's 


_ hypercerebral meditations on prepared 


piano and electronics; on the other, 
Ron Anderson and John Zorn, whose 
speedy brutalities have more in com- 
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Somewhere in the middle fall neXt 
raDio, a happy medium between the 


extremes. The four person St. Louis 


band has just the right, tight combina- 
tion of Tony Starbuck's occasional 
lapses into near-Beat poetry, Tom 
Sutter's brass bursts, and the electron- 
ics of Perry Emge and Dr. Mabuse (no 
relation). At last count, the group had 
released six cassettes on Sutter's Regi- 
cide Bureau label. The latest, "Living 
Lightning," has two side-long tracks 
of free-form, multi-instrumental weird- 
ness. In just under an hour, neXtrAdio 
cover a lot of musical terrain, all of it 


alien. If there are patterns here, the | ; 


band certainly doesn't get stuck in them. 
The closest the quartet comes to a 


regular beat comes near the end of 


"Degrees of Freedom: 777-999" in the 


form of a rhythmic, spacy sequencer 
riff that would not have sounded out of 
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place on an early Tangerine Dream 
album. Most of the tape is punctuated 
by bits of traditional instruments and 
electronic sound floating outside of 
the usual syntax of jazz and comple- 
menting each other rather than com- 
peting for attention. -Boring it ain't. 





It’s nice to know that 
improvised music does not 
have to hurt. 





Sutter also has "Rochenby and 
Praxa," a tape of sixty half-minute 
samples of neXt rAdio performances 
which have been looped, processed, 
and spindled into the ultimate in con- 
trolled chaos. While the sounds are — 


still vaguely patti, the sum is much — 


more mantra-like, aioe soothing. In 
case you're headed to open mike night 
at the coffee house, the liner notes 
feature a libretto of sixty semisensical 
sentences to be read during each of the 
samples. 

It's nice to know that Eoerical 
music does not have to hurt. It sounds 
like a lot goes on in a neXt rAdio 
performance, and you will probably 
have to listen a couple of times to prise 
all of the elements out of the organic - 
whole. "Living Lightning" and 
"Rochenby and Praxa” show a definite 
maturation from the group's uneven 


1992 debut, "Sorrow Screaming | 


Skywards." Best of all, both are free if 


you send Regicide Bureau a tape of - 


your own ori, music. Let's see 
MCA cut you as slick a deal. 


- Contact Thomas Sutter, 8701 Ge: 


cus Lane, St. Louis, MO, 63114. 


has a great deal of fun with the role, and 
appears to enjoy poking fun at his own 
“Dances with Wolves” image. James 
Coburn does a nice turn as the Com- 
modore, a wealthy gambler who stages 
the first draw poker championships, an 
event Maverick wants very much to 
enter. 

The producers have also attempted 
to cash in on the country music craze 
by padding the soundtrack with top- 


selling country artists and giving bit 
parts to Clint Black, Waylon Jennings, 
and Vince Gill. While sure to appeal to 
the achy-breaky masses, the country 
tunes mostly get in the way of Randy 
Newman’s excellent score. 

“Maverick” is blockbuster Holly- 
wood schlock, but its top-of-the-line 
blockbuster Hollywood schlock. Fast, 
funny and loaded with action, it is 
grade-A escapism. 


It’s Milla Time 


A Decent Debut for Jovovich 


by John Roy 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Whatever you do, don't read the 
press release before you listen to 
this album. Don't read a Rolling 
Stone review, don'tread a self-satis- 
fied local paper reviewer's review. 
In short, do nothing to color your 
understanding of the singer before 
you listen to her. If you do, you 
won't like her. Presumably you've 
already heard "Gentleman. Who 
Fell" which is on fairly heavy rota- 
tion on WHFS, so I can talk about 
her with impunity. 


The press release, with 
its slick lingo and vague 
descriptives, plays up the 


naive pretentiousness of 


an eighteen-year-old girl 


from suburban 
California and makes 
her sound like a fool who 
takes herself far too 


seriously. 


The press release, with its slick 
lingo and vague descriptives, plays 
up the naive pretentiousness of an 
eighteen-year-old girl from subur- 
ban California and makes her sound 
like a fool who takes herself far too 
seriously. It recounts her rough life 
growing up in the Cold War and 
being called a "Commie" by her 
thoughtless classmates. It draws a 
picture of her isolated childhood in 
the "mystical" woods of Sacramento. 
It plays up the "Eastern European 
folkiness" of her music by listing 

’ the "antique and traditional" instru- 
ments involved. Essentially, it im- 
plies that it was her phenomenal 
natural talent and the sheer heart- 
wrenching beauty of her lyrics that 
made the album what it is. 

The funny thing is, the raw data 
supplied in the press release which 
led the writers to these conclusions 
provided me with a far different 
picture. Milla Jovovich was born in 
1975 in Kiev, the only child of a 
doctor and an actress. She moved 
between the USSR and London for’ 
five years, then moved to Sacra- 
mento. She moved to LA when she 
was ten or eleven. She wrote intro- 
spective poetry and read great lit- 

The press release goes on to talk 
of her modeling and movie careers 
and her "burning sensuality" at age ~ 
eleven. This made me a little ill, but 


| I continued reading and suddenly 


she had a contract with SBK. I 
thought maybe I had missed some-— 
‘thing, like any indication of her 
_pansical SO Ree NI ES porte 
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but it simply wasn't there. Milla ap- 
parently was "approached" by SBK 
and she told them that she wanted to 
do something different than what 
they had planned. They said "sure" 
and her career was born. I'm not 
terribly familiar with the entertain- 
ment industry's inner workings, but 
I'm fairly sure that a fifteen-year-old 
doesn't exactly dictate the specifics 
of her debut album. 

Here's my take on Milla's early 
years: she learned to speak English 
in London, lived a lonely life as an 
only child whose parents were both 
extremely busy, lived the showbiz 


_ life of an actress'daughter, had some 


strings pulled to get an audition at 
SBK, and was found to sound suspi- 
ciously like Kate Bush/Tori Amos. 
What a surprise that she was signed. 

If you simply listen to her sing, 
you'll probably love her. She sounds 
more like Kate Bush than does Tori 
Amos, for two majorreasons. First is 
the obvious British influence on her 
diction, second is her dynamicrange, 
which is far more impressive than 
Tori's. The press release cites Kate 
as one of her influences, not surpris- 
ingly. 

The instrumental backup is very 
densely textured, with a decent mix- 
ture of synths and "folk" instruments 
including mandolins and penny 
whistles, Contrary to the label's char- 
acterization of the sound as "Eastern 
European Folk," I am reminded of 
the backing sounds of Enya ora mid- 
eighties' Windham Hill artist. There 
are smatterings of other sounds, such 
as a Eurythmics-style synth-sym- 
phony in "Gentleman Who Fell,” or 
a Harry Chapinesque guitar and vo- 
cal style in "Bang Your Head.” 

The only song which is "Eastern 
European Folk" is the final track, a 
traditional Russian folk song called 
"Inthe Glade." Its a beautifully simple 
melody, far more appealing than the 
more typical Ukrainian songs I've 
heard, which tended to emphasize 
drums and wailing vocals. I was 
disappointed to find that they omit- 
ted the lyrics in either Russian or 
English. 

Milla's own lyrics are somewhat 
unexciting. When you get right down 
to it, they sound like teenage girl 
poetry, offset nicely by the teenage 
girl drawings of fairies that can be 
found throughout the liner notes. 
Happily, she wasnotanee cummings 
devotee. All her poems have a tradi- 
tional meter and frequent thyme, 
making them well-suited to conver- 
sion into song lyrics. The music 
(which Milla does not participate in, 
despite various pictures of her play-’ 
inga mandolin) is intended only asa 
backdrop for her voice, and it per- 


forms very well in this role. It is 
thoroughly simple and melodic, a 


nice change from her contemporar- 


’ ies’ supposedly clever departures 
from euphony. 


Allinall, Milla'sdebutis farmore 
impressive than many others in its 
simple musical appeal. Her lyrics | 
take themselves alittle too seriously, 


_as do her PR people, but her musi 
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vi British Techno 
Like It Oughta Be 


21ST CENTURY JESUS 


Messiah 
American Records 











by Per Jambeck 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


and get E 
& purveyors of Fine 


I've been uneasy with American 
Records since they changed their name 
from "Def American,” apparently fol- 
lowing some lead that "Def" is no 
longer a cool word. 

After signing everyone's favorite 
death disco band, Skinny Puppy, the 
drummer breaks both his arms and 
bites through his own cheek. In the 
aftermath of the LA quake, they nobly 
sent all their employees to a shaky 
warehouse to rescue all 75,000 copies 
of top-seller Danzig's latest albums 


ies 
ut- Ps) |e 
RRRecords has a>; 
neat little catalog 
“of tapes, CDs and # . 


vinyl from around 
& the world. Yeah, laugh, 


Write Wayside Music in 
J suburban Maryland for 
f44all your jazz and eclec- 


ad tic music needs. THeir 
7 and EPs. Finally, they brought country 
PO Box 84 2 / 4 and western to the Lollapalooza circuit 
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Hey hipster! RE/Search's 
Incredibly Strange Music 
'Vol 2 is out. Write for 
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j details: 20 Romolo #8, 
m San Francisco, CA 94133. — 
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inthe form of some young punk named 
Johnny Cash. 

Now I want you to forget the ques- 
tionable track record and check out 
American's CD from British techno 
whiz kids, Messiah. The packaging 
wins out on this one: a completely 
clear jewel box with minimal cover art 
printed on atransparency. Fortunately, 
the music is up to snuff. While the beat 
is constant (somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 160bpm), the tracks are 
well constructed enough that the lay- 
ers build nicely instead of devolving 
into nine-minute, sequenced 
Cuisinarts. 

After a couple of middling and re- 
petitive tracks, the album gets moving 
thanks, in large part, to a superior 
choice of samples. Among others, 
Richard Dawson contributes his 
gameshow sleazery on "Temple of 
Dreams,” while "The Creator" fea- 
tures some media criticism courtesy of 
Mark Crispin Miller's opposite num- 
ber in stripes, Charles Manson. Come 
to think of it, the only lyrics on this 
album are the ones that were ripped off 
from other songs. Another winner is 
the remake of Giorgio Moroder and 
Donna Summer's once-innovative elec- 
tronic dance song, "I Feel Love." Now 
familiar, the genre has upgraded the 
tune to the current technology, and 
Messiah's version hits the dancefloor 
with its feet in twenty places at once. 
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“There's NoTopping Ust” 





Mark John Davies of the 
pithy British techno band 
Messiah. 


work is good and serviceable, with 
heavy use of a heavy beat and the 
sequenced analog buzzes so popular a 
couple of years ago. Much as I hate 
labels that put only forty minutes of 
music on a disc which can hold nearly 
eighty, it's a refreshing change to hear 
arave album thatruns mercifully short. 
Ofall ten tracks, only "20,000 Hardcore 
Members," a 1991 vintage acid- 
snoozer, runs several minutes too long. 
If nothing else, Messiah hackers Ali 
Ghani and Mark John Davies deserve 
thanks for being concise. 

"Messiah" rates a "9" on the house- 
cleaning scale (Determined with math- 
ematical precision by the question, "Is 
it fast enough to keep you moving, but 
interesting enough to distract you from 
trying to drink the purple Formula 
409?") the metric of fine techno every- 
where. If you go gaga overrave techno 
with all its sampled televangelists and 
160 bpm mania, "Messiah" is the drug 
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to hear the latest job openings. 


the News-Letter. 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


Johns Hopkins University 
Student Employment e& Payroll Services Announces... 


New Summer Hours! 


Beginning June Ist and continuing through August 31st, the Office of Student Employment and Payroll Services 
will be open 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., Monday through Friday. This is to better serve student employees who 
will be working full-time during the summer. 


More new services offered this summer: 


Up-to-the-minute job listings now available on JHUniverse, Hopkins' Gopher system (accessible via on-campus networked terminal 
or off-campus modem connection). 


A newly re-designed Job Search Program available at the computer lab in Krieger Hall (ask the Lab Monitor for instructions). 


Recently extended automated telephone service for hearing three times more job listings than before. Call 516-LIST 24 hours a day 


Stop in to our office to receive personal, one-to-one attention to your job searching needs. 


Look for more new services, as well as the results of the student employee appreciation week questionnaire in an upcoming issue of 


The staff of Student Employment & Payroll Services wish Hopkins students a fun and safe summer! 


April 15, 1994 






~ Classifieds 


Classified Policy 







Classified Ad Rates 
The Johns Hopkins 
News-Letter offers classified advertising free of charge to 
students, departments, and affiliates of the Johns Hopkins 
University and the Johns Hopkins Medical Institutions. 


































Normal rates are 25 cents per word. The News-Letter 
requests pre-payment for all classified advertising. 













Limit 50 words. 


Display Classifieds 
Display Classifieds are available at the rate of $8.00 per 
column inch. 
A Display Classified consists of more than 50 words of 
text, a boxed ad, or any classified requiring additional 
typesetting. 


Submission 
Submit ads in writing to Box 1230, Gilman Hall, 
The Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, MD 21218 
or send a facsimile to 
(410) 516-6565 by 6 p.m. by the Monday prior to the 
' Friday of publication. All ads must include name, address, 
' phone and Hopkins affiliation (if any). Limit one per 
person to University Departments and Affiliates. 


Does not include Lost & Found or Personals. 


| Drey-] are ’aen ele leiate 


A community service offered free of charge to all Johns 


Hopkins students, faculty, staff and affiliates. 
One per person per week. 
Limit 10 lines. 





Personals 


Personal advertisements are offered free of charge to all 
Johns Hopkins students, faculty, staff and affiliates. 
One per person per week. 

Limit 5 lines 














Services 


PAPERS 
THESES 

RESUMES 

FLYERS ~ 


Give your documents The 
Professional Edge. Have your 
papers and theses edited and 
printed for you. Spelling, 
punctuation, and grammar 
correction. Professional resumes 
at a reasonable price. Custom 
design flyers. Laser printing on 

high quality paper. 


(410) 628-5363 


Help Wanted 


Restaurant: Immediate opening. Top 
Wages. The Mount Vernon Hotel and 
Washington Cafe has openings for the 
following positions: servers, hosts/ 
hostess, line cooks, pantry cooks. 
Apply in person to Chef Michael 
Matthews at 24 West Franklin Street, 
Monday through Friday, 10 am to 5 
pm. AA/EOE 









Federal Hill couple seeking experi- 
enced babysitter for occasional eve- 
nings out. Willing to provide transpor- 
tation. Call 783-0608 (evenings). 


Persons to copyread, do layout, and 
write for acollege newspaper. No pay, 
but no experience necessary. If inter- 
ested ina relaxing summer hobby call 
516-6000. Hopkins and high school 
students only please! 


Homes for 


Sale/Rent 





Safe and cozy 1 BR w/lots of perks, on 
shuttle route, Available June 1 '- Au- 


gust 31. Reasonable rent. Call 727- 


4035 and leave a message. 


Roommate needed! Furnished 1 Bed- 
room available for summer in Mary- 
lander apartments. Quiet, clean, and 
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AMSTERDAM $265 
BUENOS AIRES $455 


FRANKFURT $295 
LONDON $245 
MaAprRID $325 


Mexico Crry $149 






Moscow $369 
Paris $285 
Tokyo $425 


Student or Faculty |.D. may be required. Fares are 
1/2 round trips from Washington,DC. Taxes and 
surcharges not included. Fares subject to change. 


(eo TT || 


MA 
3300 M. Street N.W. 
Washington, DC 20007 







safe. | block from JHU campus. Lots 
of extras! Only $270 a month. Call 
now. 243-6165. 


For Sale 


FOR SALE: 1986 Ford Escort, 74 km, 
$2000.00; available June 23. Call727- 
5047. 


PINK FLOYD TICKETS! Two seats 
for July 9th concert in RFK Stadium, 
Washington, D.C. Field, section CS, 


_row 15, seats 13 & 14. Call Bruce 


(703) 821-7877. 


For Sale: computer, MAC SE, 2.5 MB 
RAM, 80 MB HD, $500 obo, 366- 
7480. 


For Sale: Twin size bed, bookshelves, 
night table, dresser and sofa. Priced to 
move! Call 889-4753 for prices and 
info, 


Homewood Campus 


Job # 

212, Clerical FWS 

307 Clerical FWS 

319 Unclassified Either 

353 Clerical Non-FWS 
356 Lab Technician —.__ Non-FWS 
East Baltimore 

Job# 

166 Research Asst. Non-FWS 
267 Clerical FWS 

322 Clerical FWS 

342 Clerical Non-FWS 
351 Clerical Non-FWS 
354 Research Asst. Non-FWS 
355 Clerical Either 




















Sell It Here! 
Find ARoommate! 
Do It For Less! 


News-Letter Classifieds 
Feature Competitive 
Rates and an Affluent 

Market! Call 516-6000. 
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Editorial 





Summer in the City 


travel with a friend to Greenmount, that is generally 
true of most of this city. The level of fear with which 
Hopkins students approach this neighborhood is often 
times irrational. 


Even as the last U-Hauls carrying seniors out of 
Baltimore leave Charm City in their dust, summer 
classes are beginning. Homewood campus is carrying 
a reduced compliment of faculty and students and 
many of us are settling in for the slower paced classes 
of June and July. We at the News-Letter would like to 
welcome you to the first of our summer issues, and 
would like to ask everyone who is sticking around for 
the summer to do themselves a favor. Even you high 
school kids taking Classes here can participate. Grandma used to cap soda bottles. 


nn get a te ae 


Starting at the intersection of 33rd and Greenmount, 
head down towards twenty ninth street. You will find 
a myriad of shops that sell everything from camping 
supplies, to used books and records, to that little thinger 


Get out and see Baltimore. Venture out of the 
protection of Homewood campus and learn what this 

town has to offer. Even with classes and work, most of 

us are not as rushed as we are during the academic year. 

This is the perfect opportunity for Hopkins students to 

stop complaining about how little there is to do around 

campus and find out how much there is to do in 

Baltimore. 


want to try seeing though an even better entrenched 
cliche. Fell’s Point has long been “the place to go bar- 
hopping” for Baltimore area college students. On your 
next trip, don’t stop into any bars. Poke around in 
antique shops, wander down to the waterfront and 
check out the interesting if soiled view, or stop in for 
coffee some one of the point’s coffee shops. Yes, there 
is more than one. You might find out that Fell’s Point 
First, we should look in places close to campus that is as fun sober as it is in a beer-induced stupor. 
we have never dared to go before. Greenmount can 
serve as our classroom for this exercise. The stigma 
attached to this particular few blocks has discouraged 
many Hopkinites from exploring what is a truly inter- 
esting and useful part of our town. This is not to say that 
itis the safest place in the world, or that a nighttime trip 
is a well-advised venture. While it would be best to 


These two examples really are not all that adventur- 
ous, but they are a start. Summer affords us more time 
torelax, and more free time torisk. It would be a shame 
if when our friends come back in September and ask 
“so what did you do this summer?” we do not have 
much to tell them. 
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After giving Greenmount the Once over, you might 
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Catholicism: An Unrepentent Approach 


“Religion is the opiate of the masses” 
—Karl Marx 


My ancestors have fought over re- 
ligion for half a millennia. From the 
earliest days of the Reformation, the 
British used their new church as yet 
another excuse to abuse poor Irish 
natives. In the intervening five hun- 
dred years, the only thing that has 
changed is the weaponry. Each side 
now carries bombs and assault rifles 
instead of crude clubs and rocks. In 
Israel, recently liberated Palestinians 
are joyous over the prospects of home 
rule of the Gaza Strip. Arabs and Jews 
have fought each other for more than a 
millennia; now. Arabs and Christians 
don’t get along much better. 

It seems strange to me that religion 
is so often an excuse for conflict. I 
grew up ina largely Christian town in 
North New Jersey. Raised Catholic, I 
attended Church regularly, noting the 
number of Catholics on my block, and 
the families in town who were Catho- 
lic. I used to think that if you were 
Catholic and you didn’t send your kids 
to Catholic school, you were a sinner, 
somehow lax in you dedication to the 
Church. I don’t know who gave me 
that idea, but my teachers never ac- 
tively discouraged it. There was al- 
ways a bit of a stigma attached to those 
public school kids who went to the 
CCD classes. They were different, not 
quite up to snuff. In intellectual retro- 
spect, it seems like the kids who went 
to St. Catharine’s were the saved of the 
community. Another example of reli- 
gion as the basis of exclusion. 

The fanatical faith also disturbs me. 
Iam not only talking about the funda- 
mentalism prevalentin the Deep South, 
but the kind of faith which precludes 
questioning. I have met those who 
believe every single word in the Bible 
is literal law, and I have talked with 
Catholics who believe that the Pope is 


infallible, period. Both Bible and Pope 
are channels to God, interpreted 
through humans. The aforementioned 
people often forget that last critical 
point. The Pope makes mistakes (I 
think I have seen quite a few of them) 
and if you take the Bible literally, then 
the America we know today (you know, 
with all that liberty and freedom and 
stuff) would never have existed. Reli- 
gion is often a reason, not just for 
conflict, but for degradation and depri- 
vation. Just consider the checkered 
history of the Catholic Church, hardly 
a shining example of its fundamental 
tenet, “Do unto others as you would 
have done to you.” 

I owe a lot to the Catholic Church 
and the education which I earned from 
Catholic grade school and Jesuit high 
school. Much of what the Catholic 
church says and does irritates me. lam 
caught in a bit of problem, then. Too 
young and impetuous to believe that 
the Catholic Church has my best inter- 
ests at heart, yet I cannot deny that 
there are some good works which the 
Church accomplishes, Mike Mullaney, 
an alumnus of my high school, took a 
typically Catholic approach to homo- 
sexuality in a column earlier this year. 
I detest that sort of bigotry and narrow- 
mindedness. [a-ha!! He’s going tocome 
out against the Church! ] But who main- 
tains the most beds for AIDS patients 
in the City of New York? Gay Men’s 
Health Crisis? I don’t think so. St. 
Vincent’s Hospital? Naw...butit’s true. 
Nobody seems to notice that. The Pope 
goes to Central America and preaches 
on the sanctity of birth control and the 
procreative glories of sex in an over- 
populated dilapidated land, infested 
with dictators and yanqui carpetbag- 
gers. Inthe last ten years, four nuns and 
six Jesuit priests were killed by various 
governments. Their crime? Telling the 
poor that they deserved more, here and 
now, that no matter who you are, your 
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Creator granted you certain rights, 
which the government just happened 
to violate on a daily basis. How can 1} 
hate an institution that produces indi- 
viduals who make such sacrifices? 

The doctrine angers, the actions 
inspire. However, the former cannot 
disengage itself from the latter. Ca- 
tholicism is a package, you take it or 
you can leave it. Mass bores the hell 
(pun intended, I suppose) out of me, 
but retreats thrill my soul. I tell people 
I am a Catholic, usually adding the 
adjective “lapsed” or the ever popular 
“disaffected.” A few who know me 
well snort derisively at this, knowing 
that, in my heart, I don’t have the guts 
or the conviction to refute or refuse 
Catholicism. I guess this puts me in the 
position of an apologist for Catholi- 
cism. Funny, when I left high school, | 
decided that I would just let life be. In 
the face of an unfair universe, theology 
did not matter. God was a fallacy and 
the Church used that fallacy as an 
excuse for the perpetration of many 
crimes. No, here I am explaining that 
the Church is not evil to the core, or 
even on the surface. Oh, the things that 
you will type when your deadline is 
less than 24 hours away. No, it’s not 
that at all, I actually believe in what I 
am writing. Itdoes surprise me, though. 
This piece started out as a rage against 
religion. Yeah, right.... 

I don’t agree with what Marx says, 
there is a good ulterior purpose to 
religion. Imight even convince myself 
that the majority of the upper echelons 
of most churches, synagogues and 
mosques have the best interests of their 
flocks at heart. I don’t disapprove of 
the madness, just the method. So lam 
still, as are many in America, a “disaf- 
fected” Catholic. I am in a state of 
theological limbo, committing the sin 
of apostasy until my church repents. 
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Letters to the Editor 





The Race for Maryland's Attorney General 


This headline was recently printed 
in the Baltimore Sun: 

“Maryland Ranked Second-Most 
Dangerous State in the Nation.” 

Pat Smith, a Democratic candidate 
for Attorney General, is the only can- 
didate for Attorney General who has 
been traveling throughout the state and 
speaking out about the connection be- 
tween the loss of good paying private 
sector jobs and the Maryland’s high 
crime rate. Maryland has the second- 
highest rate for robbery and the fourth- 


’ highest rate for violent crime. It is no 


secret that Baltimore City’s homicide 
rate has reached crisis proportions. The 
Center for Disease Control has re- 
ported that in Maryland you have just 
as much a chance of being shot (708 
last year) as you do of being a victim of 
a traffic fatality. 

Pat Smith, who says that poverty is 
violence, has pointed out that Mary- 
land also ranks second in the nation in 
jobs lost. Last year alone Maryland 
lost thousands of defense and manu- 
facturing jobs. It doesn’t take a rocket 
scientist to understand the connection 


between a declining tax base, unem- 
ployment and crime. , 

Maryland needs a strong Attorney 
General who willassert real leadership 
in the War on Crime. Pat Smith sup- 
ports the death penalty and limiting the 
time for appeals; the Victims Rights 
Amendment to the Maryland Consti- 
tution; abolishing parole (itis not work- 
ing and erodes the idea of “truth-in- 
sentencing,” and is not fair to victims 
and their families); alternatives to im- 
prisonment for non-violent offenders; 
mandatory 60-day boot camp for juve- 
niles caught with weapons at school; 
mandatory restitution for crime vic- 
tims and an enhanced victim/witness 
protection program. 

Pat Smith believes that the Office 
of the Attorney General must play a 
much greater role in stimulating eco- 
nomic growth in Maryland. The Attor- 
ney General can accomplish this by 
monitoring new patents and licenses to 
recruit new businesses to locate in 
Maryland; negotiating incentives and 
tax abatements to attractnew business; 
proving counsel on issues that will 
prevent business from leaving the state; 


reviewing for revision or elimination 
regulations that often impede busi- 
ness; downsizing the bureaucracy to 
improve communication with the Of- 
fice of Attorney General and to lower 
taxes; ensuring the Maryland’s pro- 
curement laws are fairly administered; 
giving Maryland business preferencé 
on state contracts; and ensuring fair 
treatment for minority and women’s 
business enterprises in obtaining state 
contracts. “ 
Pat Smith is a former legislative: 
assistant to the late Speaker of the U.gx 
House of Representatives, Thomas Ps 
“Tip” O'Neill. More recently he was! 
the campaign chairman of the Tsongas 
for President campaigns in Maryland: 
and Delaware. Hopefully the students, 
faculty and alumni of the Johns Hopkins! 
University will be able to find out more? 
about how Pat Smith would like to! 
have the Office of the Attorney Gen- 


eral fight crime and grow the economy 
of the state. , aan 
* 

Grason Eckel 
re 
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The ‘Presidential Spouses’ Quiz 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors (3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) and Eddie’s Supermarket (3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558). 


Win a case of beer and $10 worth of munchies.E 





“Do you think seeing the coffin can upset me, doctor? I’ve seen 
my husband die, shot in my arms. His blood is all over me. How can 
I see anything worse than I’ve seen?” 

—Jacqueline Bouvier Kennedy, November 22, 1963 


By the time of her recent death, Jacqueline Onassis had become 
more of a pop icon than the former wife of a president. Public 
fascination with the Kennedy family in general, as well as her 
marriage to Aristotle Onassis, made Ms. Onassis a favorite of 
supermarket tabloid publishers. Her elegant lifestyle and extrava- 
gant fashion taste no doubt contributed to the appetite fornews about 
the Kennedy widow. Her illness and death seemed to come too soon 
and too quickly. At age 64, she appeared quite youthful and 
physically fit. Her treatable form of non-Hodgkins lymphoma 
eventually spread to her brain and liver, and she died just one day 
after discontinuing medical treatment. 

The role of presidential spouse has changed dramatically over the 
last two centuries. Originally, the role of “First Lady” was that of a 
hostess. Unmarried or widowed presidents often chose female 
family members to fill the hostess role. Early in this century, one 
president’s wife had tremendous power after her husband’s stroke 
(see question 2). Eleanor Roosevelt became heavily involved in 
low-income housing projects as well as youth employment pro- 
grams, among other causes. She set the precedent for presidential 
spouses espousing a favorite cause. By the late 1970s, Rosalynn 
Carter had become the most active presidential spouse ever, work- 
ing hard in support of improving mental health care. Hillary Rodham 
Clinton has taken theroleastep further by chairing the administration’s 

task force on national health care. 

When the QM said in the April 29 issue that he was presenting his 
last quiz, he lied. He knew that there was a possibility that the News- 
Letter would publish summer issues, so he’d be writing three more. 
The QM just thought that the “retirement” quiz should be printed in 
the spring when the campus was full. In any case, this week’s quiz 
covers presidential spouses. The QM decided that the term “First 
Lady” is somewhat sexist and will become archaic when a woman 
takes the oath of office. In any case, the rules are basically the same 
as in the school year issues. Responses are due in the QM’s box at 
the Gatehouse by 5:00 p.m. on Wednesday, June 15. The winner gets 
acase of beer and ten dollars for food. Just say no to procrastination 
and rush those entries here early if you can. 


1. She had arole in “Falcon Crest” and was Ronald Reagan’s first 
wife. 

2. Direct descendant of Pocohontas who filtered information to 
and from the president after he suffered a stroke in 1919. 

3. Author of the best-selling book “First Lady From Plains.” 


Crossword 
ACROSS 
1 Rattletrap 
. 5 Leave out 
. 9 Groove 
13 Space 
14 Self-respect 
15 Coniferous tree 
16 Register 
17 Opposition 
19 Whole 
21 Large handbag 
22 Knockout count 
23 Lift 
-25 Dinner 
27 Perceive 
29 Road shoulder 
31 Window 
embellishment 
35 Meshed fabric 
36 Prying person 
38 Dry grain stalks 
39 Parched 
41 Kit items 
‘43 Stockings 
‘44 Kitchen utensil 
‘46 Supports 
.48 Service charge 
.49 Of smaller size 
51 Traffic sign 


Oem | 


‘52 Sixth sense 
53 Granny or | ped ae TT LIN] ¥] Taya Alal 
square ineral spring 
55 Asterisks 10 Fuzz of fabric DOO DEG 
.57 Inquire 11 Single time 
60 — the line 12 Adolescent 
~ (obeys) 14 Gift 
62 Has faith in 18 Sign of sorrow 
‘65 Vegetable soup 20 Ridges in 
.68 Mud fabric 
.69 Notion 24 Boy Scout unit 
.70 Mistake 26 Strip of wood 
-71 Long spar 27 Tangle 
72 Antiered animal 28 Uncanny 
‘73 Dipped into 30 Anchors 
color 32 Vocation — 
-74 Against 33 Alleviates 
34 Use a broom 
DOWN 37 Plans secretly 
- 1 Healthy 40 Writing table 
_ 2 Ireland 42 Lookout 
3 Philosophy 45 Grants 
- concerning occupancy 
beauty 47 Mast 
4 Courtyard 50 Cheered 58 Flank — 63 Jogging gait 
5 Mine output 54 Absorbent fabric 59 Leg joint 64 Type of trailer 
' 6 Fine spray 56 Ballroom dance 61Hotunderthe 66 Pitcher handle 
57 Surrounded by collar 67 Bow drowsily 


” 7 Dialect 


Bae 6 
RISE MERA 


Boe Zann “eee 


Re wee Be 








(TS wee) The Cartoonist ‘'S Ree 


— for — 


Greatest fresiclential Spouse Ever 
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Se ei 
next weeK: A Quick History RESR=SHER ! 


Per Jambeck/1994 

4. Only presidential spouse with the same maiden name as her 
husband. 

5. Oldest living presidential spouse. 

6. Wife of the fourth president—a line of food products is named 
for her (although spelled differently). 

7. Presidential spouse who was nicknamed “Lemonade Lucy” for 
her refusal to serve alcohol at White House functions. 

8. Despite student protests, she spoke at Wellesley College 
commencement exercises in 1990. 

9. Only president who never married. 

10. While her husband was in office, she had a cameo role in an 
episode of “The Mary Tyler Moore Show.” 

11. She worked as an editor for two major publishing companies 
and edited the Michael Jackson autobiography “Moonwalk.” 

12. This event officially marked the end of secret service protec- 
tion for Jacqueline Kennedy. 

13. She’s the only woman whose husband and son were both 
president. 

14. She was only 22 when she married the president in 1886— 
before the wedding, gossip columnists speculated that the president 
was interested in her widowed mother. 

15. Her husband was elected president in 1828, but she died in 
December before the inauguration. 

16. She died in October 1982 at age 97, making her the longest- 





Exposure 





lived presidential spouse. 

17. She had ten children with her husband, who only served one 
month as president. 

18. She dated her future husband’s political rival Stephen A. 
Douglas shortly before becoming engaged to the future president. 

19. Actress who played Lady Bird Johnson in the TV movie 
“L_BJ: The Early Years”—she’s most famous for her Broadway role 
as Argentina’s First Lady in “Evita.” 

20. Her daughter Julie married the grandson of Dwight and 
Mamie Eisenhower. 


Bonus/tiebreaker: Name the ten most recent presidential spouses 
(full names). Do not include Reagan’s first wife. 


Last week’s quiz on Madonna lyrics drew only two entries 
(entries always drop during finals week) but got worldwide expo- 
sure. The QM was reading the alt.fan.madonna bulletin board on 
internet when he noticed that Amanda Jones, a sophomore at JHU, 
had posted five lyrics, and stated that she knew 25 out of 30 but 
wasn’t sure about the last five. She asked for help, and the response 
was enormous. Several people requested that the entire quiz be 
posted. Alison Rosenstengel, a Hopkins graduating senior and a 
computer lab consultant, re-typed and posted the entire quiz before 
the QM got around to posting it. Before the night was over, someone 
named Rob at Penn had posted the answers to the main section of the 
quiz. The QM would like to thank Amanda and Alison for helping 
make the QM a bit of a minor, although fleeting, celebrity among 
hard-core Madonna fans. 

Apparently, the QM finally found a topic which stumped the 
Nelsons. Two entrants were perfect before the tiebreaker. The 
runner-up was Alison Rosenstengel. The winner, by a score of 25- 
7 on the bonus question, is Amy “True Blue Lucky Star” Priess. 
Congratulations, stop by the Gatehouse to “Cherish” your prize. 

The answers to the quiz titled “This Used To Be My Playground” 
are: 1. “Who’s That Girl” 1; 2. “Lucky Star” 4; 3. “Holiday” 16; 4. 
“Justify My Love” 1; 5. “Live To Tell” 1; 6. “Rescue Me” 9; 7. 
“Dress You Up” 5; 8. “Keep It Together” 8; 9. “Oh Father” 20; 10. 
“Borderline” 10; 11. “I’ll Remember” 0 (#2 and holding the week 
ending June 4); 12. “This Used To Be My Playground” 1; 13. 
“Material Girl” 2; 14. “Papa Don’t Preach” 1; 15. “Rain” 14; 16. 
“Deeper and Deeper” 7; 17. “Express Yourself’ 2; 18. “La Isla 
Bonita” 4; 19. “Like a Prayer” 1; 20. “Vogue” 1; 21. “Crazy For 
You” 1; 22. “Cherish” 2; 23. “Hanky Panky” 10; 24. “Into the 
Groove” 0; 25.““Open Your Heart” 1; 26. “Erotica” 3; 27.“Bad Girl” 
36 (ouch!); 28. “Like a Virgin” 1; 29. “True Blue” 3 30. “Causing 
a Commotion” 2. 


by Joe Aepestegui 


